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Executive Summary 

The road to reconciliation for Rwandans is long and 
rocky as diey try to rebuild their lives after a genocide 
that claimed more than 800,000 lives, a massive refugee 
exodus and now the return of those refugees. Women 
and children were targets during these disasters and 
continue to be targets m a brutal war that pits ethnic 
group agamst ethnic group. The United Nadons and 
international donors provided approximately $3 billion 
of aid to Rwanda m 1997; some $60 million over two 
years is going directly to programs for women and chil- 
dren. These funds are helping widows build shelters and 
separated children find their families. But there is a lack 
of coordination m the way funds are spent at a time 
when coordinated efforts are criucal. For example, 
donors poured money into shelter building with litde 
planning and now new houses stand empty. Meanwhile, 
there is a tremendous need for education programs and 
health care services for women, children and adoles- 
cents, but little is being spent on these “human develop- 
ment” projects. 

Refugee women returning to their villages in Rwan- 
da from the camps feel bitterness and confusion; they 
are extremely poor, with litde access to assistance. In 
some cases their husbands are in jail, accused of geno- 
cide. In others, dieir husbands have left to continue the war. 

On the other side, there are the genocide survivors, 
who feel anger and fear. They do not want to discuss 
reconciliation after having had their families murdered 
and lost their networks of friends and relatives. Yet they 
now are forced to live beside some of the people who 
perpetrated the genocide. 

Traditionallv considered second-class citizens, 
women have opportunities to become a powerful force 
for change in Rwanda. Survivors of genocide have 
formed women’s organizations — called associations — 
which are constructing houses, earning income together, 
learning to read and write, and providing each other 
with moral support. Nongovernmental organizations 
(NGOs) are working towards improving the lives of 
Rwanda’s women by providing legal advice, advocating 
for women’s rights and bringing public awareness to the 
special problems facing women. There is also a small, 
but dynamic group of women leaders working within 
the Parliament and Government ministries to change 
laws and practices which discriminate against women. 

Of the 1.2 million refugees who returned to Rwanda 



in 1997, many were women who had been forced to 
stay in the camps in then-Zaire, where they were sexual- 
ly exploited; some returned alone to their villages preg- 
nant or with babies. Others shoulder the burden of 
having to support husbands, sons and relatives who 
have been imprisoned. They live under a cloud of sus- 
picion and mistrust and are often marginalized. Little 
monitoring takes place for recendy returned refugees 
and it appears that few services are directed towards 
them. 

The violence of the region has taken a terrible toll 
on children. UNICEF estimates that during the geno- 
cide 300,000 children were murdered. Those who sur- 
vived witnessed first-hand the murder of families and 
neighbors by trusted and respected adults. Children in 
exile also were targeted and continue to be. 

One legacy of the war in the Great Lakes region of 
Africa is the hundreds of thousands of separated and 
orphaned children. The Government of Rwanda 
reported in 1994 that there were approximately 400,000 
separated and orphaned children in country. Interna- 
tional agencies registered more than 11,000 children 
without parents during the massive repatriation alone. 
Thousands of these children still live in centers (com- 
monly known as orphanages), on the streets, in chil- 
dren-headed households and in prisons. 

Although much has been done to assist vulnerable 
children in Rwanda, much more can be done to help 
children find homes and secure their future. In the total 
NGO budget, approximately 15.6 percent of all assis- 
tance has been specifically earmarked to help separated 
and orphaned children. Elaborate tracing and family 
reunification programs are being implemented, but not 
enough work is being done to find homes for “hard-to- 
place” and “hard-to-trace” children. Thousands of chil- 
dren have been living in centers for several years; some 
because diey are orphans, odiers for reasons linked to 
extreme poverty. The Government, working in collabo- 
ration with international donors, should seek real solu- 
tions for these children. A comprehensive plan of 
action needs to be immediately implemented and initia- 
tives to transform centers into community service cen- 
ters, which can offer valuable programs, such as literacy 
and vocational training for adolescents, should be pro- 
moted and supported. 

Another major concern is five essentially “invisible” 
groups of children who are in need of more attention 
and support: girl children; children living in sponta- 
neous foster care situations; children-headed house- 
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holds; adolescents; and returnee children living in inse- 
cure regions of the country. These children face a myri- 
ad of problems, some which are known and some 
which need more study 

Reintegration is a long-term process which requires 
a long-term commitment by both the Government of 
Rwanda and the international community. Separated and 
orphaned children are not a thirty-day phenomena, nor 
are the problems facing Rwanda’s women. The urgency 
to respond remains. Moreover, there is a need for vision 
and leadership on how best to use the resources available. 



Key Findings 

Women 

In an unusual and welcome move, the United Nations 
has earmarked funds for women’s programs, including 
approximately $7 million for UNHCR’s Rwandan 
Women’s Initiative and $4 million for UNDP’s Trust 
Fund for Women. Women’s programs are usually the 
last thing funded in refugee and repatriation situations. 

These funds came about in response to media 
reports on the rape, abuse and violence perpetrated 
against Rwandan women and pressure from advocacy 
groups. It is imperative that the UN and donors contin- 
ue to support these efforts over the long run, as the 
majority of Rwanda’s population is female, and women 
are responsible for providing care for the thousands of 
separated and orphaned children and for other commu- 
nity building activities. 
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To ensure long-term continuity, UNDP and 
UNHCR should work together to identity* programming 
priorities so that those programs now receiving funds 
from UNHCR will be in a good position to continue 
their work with UNDP funding when UNHCR reduces 
its operations in Rwanda. 

The Rwandan Women’s Initiative (RWI) of the 
UNHCR is one example of a well-intended program 
that has yet to realize its potential. One of the major 
obstacles for RWI and other programs is capacity: the 
Government and local NGOs do not have the skills or 
mechanisms in place to implement programs. For exam- 
ple, local organizations do not have basic management 
abilities or vehicles, computers or telephones. Those 
that do have these resources are based in' Kigali and 
often have limited ability 7 to reach rural, illiterate women 
and their families. The Government of Rwanda and 
UNHCR should permit more participation by interna- 
tional NGOs which can provide technical support, 
including financial controls. At the same time, interna- 
tional NGOs should take more initiative in partnering 
with local organizations. 

Rwandan women’s organizations are committed to 
assisting rural women, but want and need training in 
project planning and management, including proposal 
writing and budgets. This training needs to be practical, 
emphasizing skills, not technology. 

There continues to be an urgent need for better pro- 
tection programs and human rights monitoring. The 
United Nations High Commissioner for Human Rights 
and UNHCR, together with regional actors like the 
Organization of African Unity, should devise strategies 
to protect women and children from armed conflict. 
These should include funds for legal assistance, educa- 
tion and training of local leaders in government and in 
the private sector, and human rights, with special 
emphasis on women and children. 

In the national genocide trials, only two people have 
been charged with crimes of sexual violence. Most pro- 
tection and assistance activities are focused on the capi- 
tal city 7 of Kigali, with limited programs and monitoring 
in rural areas, especially in the northwest of the country. 
There are regular reports of murder and rape, but there 
is litde international presence to monitor the situation. 
Protection efforts should be improved, with rights train- 
ing for prosecutors, police and other justice officials. 

Comprehensive reproductive health services should 
be available, including prevention and treatment of 
AIDS. Programs to address violence against women and 



the girl child, including domestic violence, should be ini- 
tiated. 

Donors should study die impact of assistance to 
ensure diat it is not aggravadng ethnic tensions instead 
of alleviating them. Many returnee women, wiio are pri- 
marily ethnic Hutu, expressed resentment that they were 
not able to access goods or services and that all assis- 
tance was targeted toward genocide survivors. 

Children 

A great deal more could be done to assist children and, 
again, coordinadon is key, as nadonal coordinadon on 
children’s issues is weak. The United Nadons Children’s 
Fund (UNICEF) and UNHCR should assist the Gov- 
ernment of Rwanda in strengthening mechanisms in 
place (Social Welfare Committees and the Nadonal Chil- 
dren’s Program) to better maximize resources and to 
ensure a cohesive nadonal policy. 

There is an absence of nadonal policy on key issues 
affecdng separated and orphaned children. UNICEF 
and UNHCR should provide immediate technical sup- 
port to assist die Government in developing a nadonal 
policy covering all children in difficult circumstances. 

Children’s centers are being threatened with closure 
because funds are shrinking. A time-limited, child-cen- 
tered plan should be put in place to reintegrate all 
groups of children in the community*, provide more 
family-like care for children remaining in residendal care 
and provide incendves and technical advice to trans- 
form centers from “orphanages” to community 7 centers. 

Children in spontaneous foster care have not been 
systemadcallv idendfied for family tracing purposes. 
Before the nadonal tracing program is phased out, 
resources should be directed to assist this group in find- 
ing reladves. 

Girls, particularly adolescent girls, are invisible. Their 
needs should be assessed and programs to assist them 
implemented immediately. 

Although most UN and Government of Rwanda 
officials agree that education and vocational training 
should be a top priority, the majority of children are not 
being educated and adolescents are not learning trades. 
The international community needs to assess how to 
increase access to formal and non-formal education for 
all children and adolescents. 
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Summary of Delegation 
Objectives 



The Women’s Commission for Refugee Women and 
Children visited Rwanda in September 1997 to investi- 
gate conditions facing women and children genocide 
survivors and returnees and to look at progress toward 
reintegration and rebuilding The delegation interviewed 
dozens of Rwandan women and youth, as well as Rwan- 
dan Government officials and United Nations represen- 
tatives, nongovernmental organization staff and others 
who have studied the Rwandan genocide and conflict. 

The objectives of the mission were to identify gaps 
in policies and basic services for women and children 
and to make recommendations to policy makers regard- 
ing these issues. 



Women: Survivors and 
Returnees 

Overview 

The genocide of 1994 claimed the lives of approxi- 
mately 800,000 people in Rwanda. It left thousands of 
women widows and thousands of children without par- 
ents. Survivors’ groups of women proliferated in the 
months following the war: women gathered together to 
offer each other moral and, sometimes, financial sup- 
port. 

Violence against women during the genocide has 
been well documented. Human Rights Watch /Africa 
issued a report in September, 1996, chronicling the bru- 
tal acts of sexual violence that were commonplace dur- 



Rwanda: The Refugee Experience • 

The refugee problems of Rwanda • This led to widespread persecu- negotiated settlement to the wax. 

during the early 1990s fit into an tion of Tutsi as the new Hutu / ‘ However, Hutu extremists reacted 

intricate pattern of civil unrest in leaders exerted their power. From . to moves toward reconciliation by 

Central Africa over the past ceritu- 1959 to 1960, an estimated 150,000 intensifying their campaign against 

ry. Since 1886, when the Congress Tutsi were killed and another the Tutsi minority. - 

of Berlin established the artificial 300,000 fled into neighboring On April 6,~1994, President ' 

borders of Uganda, Rwanda,, countries of Uganda, Zaire and Habyarimana was killed when his 

Burundi and Congo, people have Burundi. In 1962, Rwanda became plane was shot down. The Hutu y 

been migrating for economic independent, with; a Hutu govern- extremists blamed the RPF, all 

opportunities or fleeing from per- ; ment. The Tutsi diaspora lived in Tutsi and those Hutu who sympa- 

secution’ Although borders have their adopted countries for the thized with the Tutsi. They called 

held constant, the ethnic identity, next 30 years. for the slaughter of all Tutsi and 

status of citizenship and refugee In the late 1980s, international thus began another series of mas- 

classification for the population pressure pushed Rwandan Presi- sacres. These killings, a true geno- 

have changed regularly. , dent Juvenal Habyarimana to dde, lasted for approximately four 

The Belgian colonizers of the implement die Arusha Accords, a months, taking the lives of approx- 

region utilized. a system of patron- comprehensive treaty to repatriate imately .800,000 Tutsi and liberal 

' age that benefited the Tutsi minori- , and resettle Tutsi refiigees, open Hutu. . 

ty (approximately 10 to 15 percent the political process of multi-party During this period, the RPF 

of population) over the Hutu democracy and seek fuR^integration gcbntmued to gain territory. Even- 

majority, granting theim better edu- of military and civilian structures tually the RPF won the war, push- 

cation and land and more powerful within. Rwanda. In October 1990, ing the Hutu army out of the capi- 

p ositio ns within local administra-- die Rwandan Patriotic Front tal, Kigali. As the army and 

rive structures. In 1959, the Bel-., ;- (RPF), a Tutsi rebel military group, /Government retreated and fled, 
gians switched their political and invaded northeast Rwanda from ‘ they calied on the people of Rwan- 
, economic support to the Hutu * Uganda. A. civil war continued for da to flee with them, and the result 
majority as they prepared to grant the next four. years and pressured was a massive exodus of some 2 

independence to Rwanda. Habyarimana to work towards a million people. 1 Most of these peo- 
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pie. became refugees in Zaire, Tan- * 
zania and Burundi, in camps sup- 
ported by the United Nations and 
the international community to the 
tune of $300 million per year from 
1994 to 1996. ; • . V , 

During this time the RPF estab-" 
lished a government, began 
rebuilding administrative structures 
and saw the return of hundreds of ' 
thousands of the Tutsi who had 
fled the country during the previ- 
ous thirty years. These people — 
who have come to be called “old 
caseload” refugees — have assumed 
many of the top Government 
positions and best jobs with inter- 
national organizations operating in 
Rwanda. 

Meanwhile, the former Govern- 
ment and army of Rwanda 
assumed control over the 2 million 
refugees in the camps, creating an . 



armed and militant community in 
the Goma camps in Zaire. They 
formed militias that soon began 
, cross border raids into Rwanda. 

The Government of Zaire sup- 
ported the former Hutu regime 
and began to persecute ethnic 
Tutsi in the North and South Kivu 
regions of eastern Zaire. Many of 
these Tutsi were members of fami- 
lies that had lived in Zaire for sev- 
eral generations. • 

In late September, 1996, the 
governor of South Kivu 
announced that ethnic Tutsi were 
no longer citizens of Zaire and had 
to leave the country within one 
week. In response, Rwanda and 
Uganda supported the Tutsi of 
South Kivu in a rebellion that 
quickly gained momentum. In 
November, 1996, the Tutsi rebels 
were unified under the Alliance for 



the Liberation of the Congo under 
rebel leader, Laurent Kabila. In a 
few months, this rebel army forced 
the closure of all of the refugee 
camps in eastern Zaire, pushed the 
Hutu militias deeper into the 
Congo Basin, and prompted 
600,000 refugees to pick up their 
belongings and return across the 
border to Rwanda. A few weeks 
later, the Government of Tanzania 
supported a forced repatriation to 
Rwanda of 480,000 refugees who 
had been living in its northwest 
region. : 

Today, die Government of 
Rwanda continues to be at war. It 
is staving off violent raids in the 
northwest prefectures of Ruhen- 
geri, Gisenyi, Kibuye and Cyan- 
gugu, where Hutu rebels have 
attacked schools, civilian neighbor- 
hoods and individual families. 



ing the murderous campaign of the Interahamwe in the 
spring and summer of 1 994. 2 The World Health Orga- 
nization, Amnesty International and others have pub- 
lished accounts of the rape of women and girls during 
that time. 

Soon after the genocide, the new Government of 
Rwanda estimated that 70 percent of its population was 
female. Since that time, more than 1 million refugees 
have left the camps in Tanzania and Zaire and made 
their way back to Rwanda. A new demographic study by 
the Government of Rwanda, published after the 
refugees returned, estimates that 54 percent of the pop- 
ulation is female. It found that approximately 34 per- 
cent of households are headed by women. 3 

The Government estimates that 64.4 percent of 
female heads of households have had no education, 

27.5 percent have had primary education and only 8.1 
percent have had some post-primary vocational or sec- 
ondary education. It also notes that while only 27.3 per- 
cent of female heads of households can read and write, 
55.4 percent of male heads of households can do so. 4 

One of the poorest countries in Africa, Rwanda’s 
gross national product per person was $180 in 19957 



Throughout the delegation’s visit, poverty was listed as 
the root cause of most social problems. The interna- 
tional community will spend some $1 billion this year to 
help in die rehabilitation of Rwanda, but these funds 
have not been able to heal Rwanda’s psychological scars 
or continuing deadly conflict. 

Legal and social status 

Customary law does not allow women to own or inherit 
property. In fact, women are considered the property of 
their husbands. In most areas they are considered 
minors who must seek permission from their husbands 
to conduct business or travel. The Ministry for Gender, 
Family and Social Affairs (MIGEFASO) is working to 
change the law and to address gender inequalities that 
have existed for centuries. Citizenship law is an exam- 
ple. Children inherit their father’s nationality in Rwanda. 
If a Rwandan man marries a foreigner, she can become 
Rwandan. A foreign man who marries a Rwandan 
woman, however, cannot become Rwandan, and their 
children are not considered Rwandan. Another example 
is the penal code: when a man commits adultery he can 
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be sentenced to six months and a fine of 1,000 Rwan- 
dan Francs. A woman who commits adultery can 
receive more severe punishment - up to one year in 
prison. 

MIGEFASO has reviewed the laws of Rwanda to 
find those that are biased against women, revised these 
laws and submitted to the Parliament legislauon to codi- 
fy the changes. It plans an awareness or “sensitizauon” 
campaign to educate the public about the discriminatory 
nature of these laws and the need to change them. Offi- 
cials say a public educauon campaign is important to 
the success of the legisladon because they anucipate 
resistance. 

One lawyer involved in the legal revision project 
noted that the country’s high level of illiteracy means 
the Government needs to explain the changes to the 
people directly Others in die ministry and diroughout 
the Rwandan Government agree that it will be a chal- 
lenge to get Parliament to make the needed changes. 

In addiuon to the legal challenges, women’s status as 
second class citizens has left them ill prepared to take 
on new responsibilities. Women are tradiuonaily not 
decision makers in households and have little experience 
earning income. In poliucs there have been few women 
who have been appointed in Government posiuons. In 
fact, their lack of experience in these areas has prompt- 
ed MIGEFASO to create women’s committees at the 
local level to allow women the opportunity to learn 
important leadership skills, with the idea that this will 
give them opportunities to discuss community issues 
and learn to make decisions. Although these are positive 
steps towards empowering women, it will be a long time 
before their voices are truly heard within Government. 

Protection 

Some areas of the country are off limits to internauon- 
al organizations because violence continues, with raids 
by Hutu rebels. Recent reports of murder, rape and kid- 
napping are coming from the northwest prefectures of 
Rwanda. The United Nauons has not been able to pro- 
vide protection for a number of reasons, including the 
murders of two international human rights monitors in 
February 1996. 

Throughout die fall of 1997 there were reports of 
attacks on civilians, including murders of school chil- 
dren, nuns and entire families. Genocide survivors say 
they are still very afraid of Hutu extremists. One woman 



from Gisenyi said she does not leave her home without 
bringing along her young daughter because she is afraid 
she might return home sometime to find her daughter 
murdered. 

Other survivors said they were afraid to tesufy 
against the perpetrators of rape and murder for fear of 
retaliation against them or their families. 

One recent returnee explained that she her husband 
was killed when she left Rwanda. When she and her 
children returned to her home in Rwanda from the 
refugee camps, she found her brother-in-law living 
there. She is now pregnant by him, but he does not sup- 
port or assist her in any way. 

Domestic violence appears to be a huge problem, 
but there is very little information or data about it and 
no services to prevent or treat domestic violence cases. 
The women’s association, Hagaruka, has published 
brochures and information about women’s rights in 
society and within the family with support from the U.S. 
Embassy. However, few women read and Hagaruka 
needs resources for disseminauon of these materials. 

UNHCR, which monitors returnees as part of its 
mandate, does not appear to be systematically inter- 
viewing or visiting returnee communities. In some parts 
of Rwanda, protection officers have not been given ori- 

UNHCR Guidelines on the 
Protection of Refugee Women 

The United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees’ Guidelines on the Protection of Refugee Women 
include ways to protect refugees by including them in 
program planning. For example, the Guidelines rec- 
ommend concrete ways to address abuses against 
women and girls: 

• Establish training programs for field workers and 

community workers to make them more aware of 
the rights of women and their responsibilities to pro- 
vide protection for them.^v.vy . AAA- ■ ' *J 

• Offer education programs for women to apprise 
.them of their rights; and the recourses open to them . 
if their rights are violated., ' y, . . . . 

• Assess the legal standing of refugee women who 
have been integrated into local communities, with 
particular attention to legal provisions that limit the 
rights of women, e.g., property rights. 
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entation briefings or trainings to help them to carry out 
their assignments. A UNHCR representative admitted 
that they have not adequately monitored protection 
issues. 

Regarding past and continuing sexual violence 
against women, only two people have been charged in 
the Rwandan genocide trials. It seems that prosecutors 
have not been trained lu ask about rape and other 
forms of sexual violence. In interviews with one group 
of survivors, the women said they do not want to come 
forward and admit they were raped. “What good does it 
do us to talk about it?” asked one woman. 

Shelter 

Thousands of homes were destroyed during the war in 
1994 and thousands more fell into disrepair when their 
owners fled across the border to Tanzania and Zaire. 
Also, following the takeover by the Rwandan Patriotic 
Front, some 800,000 old caseload refugees (people who 



had fled earlier periods of violence and repression, 
many in 1959-1960) returned to Rwanda and needed 
housing. 

As the refugees returned in 1997, they moved back 
into their villages. Many genocide survivors are now liv- 
ing next door to perpetrators. In one shelter project for 
widows, their houses are being built a few hundred 
yards from the local prison, where hundreds of men 
accused of genocide are locked up. 

The international community has thrown itself into 
the repair and construction of houses. Typical of these 
efforts is a housing construction effort for widows, sup- 
ported by the International Rescue Committee. The 17 
women who will receive houses are widows from the 
1994 genocide. They range in age from 30 to 40. 

A national plan of creating new villages has been 
strongly advocated by the Government and thousands 
of new houses have been built in designated areas. This 
is essentially an attempt at social engineering. The new 
villages are organized in long straight rows of houses 



What Rebuilding Means in One Community 



Duhozanye Association is a widows’ 
organization that was created by vil- 
lage women after the genocide. The . 
founder and president of the associ- 
ation, Daphrose Mukarutamu, 
describes how it got started: 

“After the genocide, the widows 
decided to get together. There were 
310 of us. When the war ended, we 
had lots of problems and no one 
else would help us solve our prob- 
lems. One of the problems was that 
we had no shelter and every thing 
was looted Cows were stolen, along 
with everything. We were also trau- 
matized. We were so lonely and iso- 
lated. We needed other people to. 
show their feelings because they had 
the same problems. 

VY \ f! “At the first gathering - it was 
mostly crying, talking, but mostly 
crying very much — we talked to . - *A- 
each other and told each other what 



n’t the solution. We thought of 
activiues to do. We thought about 
getting lodging and getting houses. 
Everyone would look around and 
see who of their neighbors had 
taken their belongings. You could 
find your doors, iron sheets, tiles 
from the roof, and you would take 
them. We worked togedier to carry 
all the things we found diat were 
stolen from us. A group of four or 
five would build for one, then go to 
another to build a shelter for her. If 
it was too difficult for us, we would 
go to the local authorities and ask 
them to help build the house. 

“In Rwanda women are not 
allowed to go oil the roof. That is 
the mans job. At first we’d go out at 
night to repair our houses, so no . 
one would see us. But then someone 
found out and gave us pants to YY 
wear. Then we decided it did not . 



over a five-month period The first 
ones were easy because the owners 
could find 'some of their old materi- 
als. For others, they needed materials 
and needed funds for them. 

“A woman would decide to raise 
the walls of the house; once she got 
walls UNHCR gave iron sheet and 
the association would provide two 
doors. Of 310 women, only 50 don’t 
have houses yet. 

“Apart from building, we 
thought of other activities to bring 
in some income. A branch of 
UNDP helped us buy goats .and 
pigs. One group fpok goats, another 
took pigi When they had babies, 
they would exchange so; that each 
person had a goat and a pig. 

.. v - “Now. we are^h^ing orphans 
who can’t go to school. We are 



- happened to, us. ( Y 

“Little by little we got accus- 
tomed to the situation — crying was- 



matter if anyone laughed We went 
out during the day. 

<c That’s how we built 60 houses 



teaching reading and writing to 
those who can’t go to sctfdoLTd 
young girls we teach sewing.” 
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on die top of a hillside. They are spaced closely togeth- 
er and offer no privacy or small plot of land. Villagers 
who move into the new structures are given a plot of 
land which may be a few kilometers away. This is very 
different from the traditional Rwandan village, which is 
made up of houses scattered around a hillside, near to 
family land. Unfortunately, many of the completed 
houses appear to be uninhabited and one UN official 
noted that entire villages of houses stand empty 
because people do not want to live in the remote 
regions where they are located. 

In the Matongo resetdement village, women told the 
Commission that they lived too far from the local 
health center. “If someone is pregnant or has malaria, 
they will not be able to walk to the health center in 
time. The NGOs that were working here before have 
finished their work and they do not pass by here with 
their vehicles anymore so it is difficult to get a ride," 
explained one resident. 

In another resetdement village, women said that 
some of the food which was to be distributed to them 
and odier families had been diverted and sold by the 
men in charge of distribution. They also complained 
that aldiough they were promised houses first, they are 
still living under plastic sheeting. “I dug the foundation 
for my house myself, with my own hands. But those 
who are supposed to help us build our houses want 
money for it. We don’t have money. Sometimes they will 
work for food, but now 7 w 7 e don’t have food either.” The 
w'omen said they w^ere not consulted in the plannmg of 
the village or the current projects designed to benefit 
vulnerable groups in die village. The UNHCR Guidelines 
on the Protection of Refugee Women call for all programs to 
consult with women in the design, planning and imple- 
mentation of projects. The UNHCR staff and imple- 
menting partners in these areas should consider a train- 
ing on women’s participation and protection. 

Economic status 

Rwanda is an extremely poor country, with very limited 
land supporting a large number of people. Most women 
are subsistence farmers, some eke out a living selling 
food or other goods in the marketplace. Many women 
the delegation interviewed cultivate fields for others in 
exchange for food or cash. As in many African coun- 
tries, w 7 omen are responsible for household work, child 
rearing, farming, water collection and gathering of fuel 



wood. 

The lack of land has put extreme pressure on the 
country and the UN Development Programme is one 
of the organizations considering this problem. UNDP 
says alternative methods of income generation must be 
adopted if the country is to sustain the population. 

“The deeper underlying problem in Rwanda is the land 
problem,” noted one UNDP official . 6 “De facto it is 
behind all the troubles. In the next generation the coun- 
try will face another crisis — there will be a critical short- 
age of land. The Government needs to reform the land 
laws, reform the use of land and reform patterns of 
setdements. The land problem is a food security prob- 
lem and livelihood problem. This is one of the reasons 
alternative income generation strategies are needed — 
more people need to exit subsistence farming. So, w 7 e 
need training, credit and enterprise opportunities. This 
is the real reintegration strategy.” 

The impact of this problem on women is severe. 
Because they cannot inherit land, they have few options 
for survival if they are not married or living with a male 
relative. At die same time, it is shameful for adult 
women to continue to live with their parents. “When a 
woman loses her husband and must live with her father, 
everyone feels sorry for her,” explained one woman 
activist. “She will build a small house of banana leaves 
on her father’s property and people will know her situa- 
tion is a bad one.” 

Because women do not own property, they have dif- 
ficulty* obtaining loans through traditional means. They 
have nothing with which to guarantee the loan. Recog- 
nizing this, many international assistance programs are 
focusing on income generation activities for women and 
girls. There are programs that offer small amounts of 
capital for people and groups who lack conventional 
means to secure income. Some programs are producing 
excellent results; in one case, women have invested in 
chickens and sale of the chickens will help them to pay 
school fees for their children. However, not all income 
generation projects are well thought out. For example, 
income generating projects targeting young women 
often involve traditional handicraft activities, such as 
sewing, knotting and embroidery. The delegation visited 
a number of sewing cooperatives; when participants 
were asked whether they made money, they admitted 
that they made only a very small profit. At one site, girls 
were learning to make cheese, but local people did not 
eat cheese, so they were forced to ship the cheese to the 
city 7 . Microenterprise activities need to be well consid- 
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ered, with feasibility and market impact studies before 
asking women and girls to invest their precious time. 
Women and girls in refugee camps in other parts of die 
world have successfully learned carpentry, house build- 
ing and latrine construction. These activities should be 
made available to them in Rwanda as well. 

Recent returnees do not appear to have much access 
to goods and services, but there is no monitoring of 
their situation. Returnee women in resettlement villages 
told the delegation of their limited access to housing. 
Other returnees said they never received the seeds and 
tools UNHCR provided to returnees. 

General and reproductive health 

The Ministry of Health is responsible for the provision 
of health care services for all Rwandans. According to a 
report by the Reproductive Health for Refugees Con- 
sortium, medical supplies and contraceptives are often 
unavailable in Rwanda.' This, plus the fact that most 
Rwandans have to pay for medical services or live far 
from health facilities, means that most people do not 
have access to clinics or medicine. 

Rwandan women face a serious health risk during 
pregnancy and childbirth. Maternal mortality rates are 
estimated to be as high as 810 per 100,000 live births. 8 

HrV/AIDS is taking a tremendous toll on urban and 
rural communities. Rates of HIV seroprevalence in 
urban centers are among the highest in Africa, reaching 
near 30 percent, and die semi-rural populations have 
reportedly experienced a dramatic increase in HIV. Esti- 
mates of the current infection rate range from eight to 
20 percent. The high incidence of rape and sex for 
money in refugee and displaced camps may serve as 
explanations for this increase in HIV-positive cases. 
Girls heading households and street children are at 
extremely high nsk of contracting HIV. Yet the 
Women’s Commission found few medical services for 
women. In one village, a rape survivor who appeared 
emaciated and weak, told of constant pain. Her friends 
say diey suspect she contracted AIDS when she was 
raped. She says she has nowhere to go for medical help. 



Key Programs for Women 

The international community has earmarked approxi- 
mately $60 million for programs to benefit women and 
children; most of the programs for women emphasize 
shelter construction and income generation activities. 
Although efforts to reform laws, provide health care 
and improve education and training opportunities are 
underway, they are not well coordinated or far-reaching 
in terms of geographic coverage. All projects directly 
benefitting women must be approved by the Ministry of 
Gender, Family and Social Affairs (MIGEFASO), but 
the ministry is slow and a number of local NGO repre- 
sentatives complained about its inability to address real 
needs. 

MIGEFASO is a powerful ministry, unlike parallel 
institutions in other countries, which are often weak and 
ineffectual. (In some countries, the Ministry for Women 
or Gender is a ceremonial institution: the minister is 
called on to host delegations and to participate in con- 
ferences, but does not have any real authority to imple- 
ment programs or influence policy.) This can be attrib- 
uted to two key factors: a strong minister, Aloise 
Inyumba, who was a key leader in the Rwandan Patriot- 
ic Front during its early days in Uganda; and the avail- 
ability of funds from UN and bilaterals for this min- 
istry. Eighty percent of MIGEFASO’s budget is from 
international donors. But this ministry, like many other 
government offices in Rwanda, is struggling to imple- 
ment policies and programs. 

Minister Inyumba is the only woman minister out of 
17. Of 70 members of die Parliament, 12 are women. 
There is one woman prefet of 12. Women occupy only 
4.6 percent of the management positions in the civil 
service. 9 

Women in Transition 

The Women in Transition (WIT) Initiative is a United 
States Government program which began in 1995. 10 
WIT, which will have a budget of $1 million in 1998, 
operates through the Office of Transition Initiatives of 
the Agency for International Development in Washing- 
ton. Total assistance for WIT/MIGEFASO will be $4.7 
million through 1998. 

Working in close collaboration with MIGEFASO, 
the program supports rural women’s groups and nation- 
al organizations for women in Rwanda. So far, WIT has 
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provided more dian 298 grants for projects. One impor- 
tant aspect of the project is its use of Rwandan min- 
istry staff — they operate under the direct supervision of 
the USAID coordinator. In this way, the Government 
staff learn important administrative and management 
skills as they travel in teams of two throughout five pre- 
fectures to work with women’s groups. Projects funded 
by WIT include: shelter (65% of the budget), income 
generation activities (25%), and livestock (8%). n 

WIT is a successful effort which has shown flexibili- 
ty and responsiveness. “We can turn around funding for 
something in 10 days,” commented the program direc- 
tor, Buddy Shanks. “Usually our first contact is with the 
local authorities. We explain die objectives of the pro- 
gram, that we are looking for vulnerable groups, wid- 
ows’ associations, etc. We explain the criteria and we’ll 
get feedback about what associations exist and what 
associations were doing before the war and what they 
are doing now.” 

WIT funds only associations with at least seven peo- 
ple. The association must have something to contribute 
to the project- — livestock or cash, for example. If they 
decide they want to do a shelter project, WTT provides 
the materials and the women are expected to build the 
houses. For microcredit projects, the association is 
asked to make a contribution. For microenterprise activ- 
ity, the association is not required to pay interest. 

Instead, it pays back the principal into a communal fund 
for orphans or some other group. The association iden- 
tifies the beneficiary in advance. 

“One of our concerns, even though we have con- 
tacts in the Government, is that thev don’t have 
resources to identify groups that may be the most vul- 
nerable,” noted Shanks. “The Government in the com- 
munes has no vehicles, no resources to get around. The 
more time our teams are in the field, the more contacts 
they make, the more ability we have to get to the most 
vulnerable. Another problem is die lack of statistics; 
even the burgomaster doesn’t know how many widows 
are in his area.” 

He also pointed out that in some prefectures numer- 
ous international organizations are working, sometimes 
providing overlapping services and competing for 
scarce local resources, such as the skilled artisans who 
make bricks. He noted one case where his program had 
made arrangements for an order of bricks, but another 
NGO agreed to pay more for the bricks, outbidding the 
WTT project. 

One association receiving funds from WTT is located 



just outside Kigali. Marie Therese is die founder of the 
association, which was started in 1992. Seven women 
were involved at the start; today there are eleven. ‘We 
organized because our children were malnourished,” 
Mane Therese told us. ‘We needed to buy meat, but it 
was too expensive. We thought about substitutes for 
meat and then thought of production of mushrooms.” 

Each member of the association makes a cash con- 
tribution. When they started out, they had no building 
or funding. One of the members lent them a room in 
her house. 

Eventually, they received funding from UNDP. But 
in 1994, the war destroyed the house they used and they 
were forced to rebuild. UNDP assisted in the rebuilding 
effort. Also, some of their members died during the 
war. If a member dies, her survivors can inherit her 
position in die cooperative. The association received a 
loan of 500,000 Rwandan Francs from the WTT pro- 
gram. Wtith this they built a small store and materials 
for die lab. For the WTT loan they have to pay back the 
principal only — it gets paid to the commune and the 
commune uses the funds for school fees for orphans. 

The small store includes soap, pens, matches, Vase- 
line, laundry powder and soda. They have also been 
given a small plot of land by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture. On this they grow tomatoes, onions, cabbages and 
eggplants. Marie Therese and the other women work at 
the store and in the laboratory, making mycelium seeds 
to produce mushrooms. The president of the associa- 
tion was trained in Uganda in making mycelium. 

UNHCR is also providing funds to this group 
through its Rwandan Women’s Initiative, which is 
described below. And at least one international NGO 
has approached the group to explore whether it might 
support some association activities. 

The Rwandan Women's Initiative 

The Rwandan Women’s Initiative (RWT) began as a 
$7 million effort initiated by UN High Commissioner 
for Refugees, Sadako Ogata, following media reports 
describing the rape and sexual violence against Rwan- 
dan women during the genocide. The media articles 
stemmed from the release of Shattered Uves:S exual Vio- 
lence During the Rwandan Genocide and Its Aftermath? 1 a 
report by Human Rights WTtch/Africa describing the 
violence against Rwandan women and calling for imme- 
diate legal assistance, economic assistance, medical care 
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and psychological support for women in Rwanda. 

RWI, launched in January 1997, aims to improve the 
economic status of women and strengthen the social 
structure of the country. It also lists as a goal reconcilia- 
tion between the groups. The main target populations 
for the fund are female survivors of the genocide, 
including victims of rape and their children, and 
returnee women. 

UNHCR and the Government of Rwanda have 
been slow in implementing the RWI. Of the $7 million 
budget, only $ 2.5 million had been spent in the first 
nine months of 1997. One-third of the funds go direct- 
ly to the ministry. As of September 1997, the break- 
down of the funding was: 

• Rwandan Ministry for Gender, Family and Social 

Affairs (MIGEFASO) — $830,000 

• MINISANTE (Ministry of Health) — $296,680 



(specialist medical assistance for victims of rape — 
treatment that is currendy unavailable at any 
medical insdtudon in Rwanda; for establishing and 
equipping training facilides at Kigali Health Insti- 
tute) 

• Association for Promotion of Batwa Women 

(APB / Femmes) — $122,175 (first installment for 
education, crop and livestock production, pottery 
production, training) 

• Association Rwandaise des Femmes de Media 

(ARFEM) — $200,000 pending for 1,500 radios 
and 1,500 women’s radio clubs countrywide 

• Club Mamans Sportives — $578,000 for construction 

of a women’s center in Kigali, tailoring training 
school, adult literacy classes for women 

• Pro-Femmes Twese Hamwe — $615,850 (received 
first installment and held two-day workshops 
for member associations in April; received 
second installment at end of June). 

One of the reasons for the slow start of 
the program is that UNHCR has ceded con- 
trol of the funds to the Rwandan Ministry of 
Gender, Family and Social Affairs. This min- 
istry has been unable to review and approve 
proposals in a timely way. 

One UNHCR sub-office complained that 
dozens of important projects received no 
funding through RWI because of the poor 
central management. <c We have been working 
with very good local women’s associations 
and would have no problem allocating grants 
to local women. RWI needs to be decentral- 
ized.” 13 

“It took two months to get a signature 
from the Government on our proposals,” 
remarked one woman who runs a local 
NGO. “Everything has to be approved by 
MIGEFASO; but we’re not sure our project 
will be funded on time.” Many women’s 
organizations expressed dismay at the slow 
movement. 

Many of the organizations visited by the 
Women’s Commission complained that they 
had submitted proposals many months earli- 
er and had been given promises of support, 
but had not yet received signed agreements 



Club Mamans Sportives 

The brick building stands just outside Amaharo stadium in . ; 
Kigali. A brightly painted mural on the front of the building 
;•» shows a blue ocean and a female swimmer with the words - . • J- 
“Club Mamans Sportives.” Inside, there is no sports equipment, r 
but there is a neat row of four desks, crammed into a small •’;*( 
space. Next to this room, through a doo^ is"’ a slightly larger 
room with eight machines which look like oversized sewing •; ; 
machines. They are embroider} 7 machines. “We plan to train 
women to make dresses, tablecloths and other things. Then we 
will open a small boutique,” explains the program coordinator, 
Emerita Mukayiranga. .When asked about the possibilities for 
selling these items in a country where few people have jobs and 
people struggle for money for essentials like school fees, medi- 
cine and even food., Ms. Mukayiranga admits that it will be dif- 
ficult to sell embroidery items in Rwanda, but says they hope to 
\ explore export opportunities to Europe and America.; V ' 

UNHCR’s Rwandan Women’s Initiative is suppor ting Club v - * 
1 ;Mamans Sportives’ projects, including adult literacy classes, a 
tailoring training school and construction of a women’s •centerl' 'r* : ' 
Vin one of the literacy classes one woman tells us that she can < 7T 
now write her own name. She says, “I am learning, to readjaiid .y 
Awtitejlof mv husband and children.”. * C .' • * . ; 

Club Mama Sportives was rounded by a group ol women;; \ , 
who returned to Rwanda from Burundi when the new Govem-^;( 
yy merit took power. Although the leaders of .the NGO are of 1;^: y 
Tutsi background, they are serving a diverse ‘population, with a 
7 : special focus on women of Twa descent: < : y J 
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or funds in hand. The Association of Rwandan Women 
in Media reported that it had signed an agreement with 
UNHCR, but w 7 as waiting for a signature from the min- 
istry. In the meantime, she has not been able to begin 
script waiting or production of radio programs. “I can’t 
understand it. I go to check about this every day. I have 
no car, so I take the bus. This is a process which is not 
quick. ... I have to have patience.” Meanwhile, in reports 
issued in May, the women’s media group was listed as 
being a project beneficiary. 

Another NGO leader commented, “On the one 
hand w 7 e have many, many needs and on the other hand, 
there is money. But where is the link?” 

“When this ministry started out, it had a dynamic 
and energetic staff, with people who really wanted to be 
there,” noted one NGO manager. “That w 7 as unusual. 
But within two years, 11 senior staff had left because 
they w 7 ere frustrated. No tiling w 7 as moving, projects 
w-ould be approved, but then sit on the minister’s desk.” 
He said his NGO experienced repeated delays in work- 
ing with MIGEFASO and on at least one occasion gave 
up an attempt to partner with MIGEFASO and found 
another ministry to work with in implementing a pro- 
ject. 

Minister Inyumba recognizes the delay and attributes 
it to the lack of skilled personnel and availability of 
resources. “RWI assumed diere w 7 as some organization, 
which is not die case,” she said. “Reports give the 
impression diat effective mechanisms are in place, 
which is also not the case. The problems w 7 e face in 



Hagaruka: Promoting Women's and 
Children's Rights 

One local group receiving RWI support is Hagaru- 
‘ ka, which means “Stand Up” in Kinyarwanda. The 
group provides legal assistance to women through- 
out the country 7 . ' J 

Founded in 1991 , Hagaruka promotes women’s . 
and children’s rights. Hagaruka will use RWI funds 
to train 36 paralegals who will return to their com- 
munities and train others. 

“I have received help from Hagaruka before 
when I needed information about getting a 
divorce,” said one Rwandan woman who is regular- 
ly beaten by her husband. “It is the only place . 
women can go for this kind of legal help,” she 
added. “I hope they can do more.” ; . 



operationalizing the RWI include illiteracy, ignorance, 
the absence of statistics and a social situation where 
women and children are manipulated.” She added: 
‘Women tend to dance and entertain at local and 
national celebrations but are not represented at security 
meetings or where decisions are made about the alloca- 
tion of building materials, seeds, tools and the like. 
Where women do participate, it is the advantaged who 
do, the disadvantaged do not. When you ask, Where 
are the women?’ the answer is, ‘They are at work.’ ” 

Capacity is indeed an issue. One Rwandan woman 
working for a local NGO told the Women’s Commis- 
sion: “In the countryside, they have no computers, 
phones, faxes, electricity. Even in Kigali, some of our 
organizations don’t have these things. We’ve applied to 
the UN to get equipment, but we didn’t get a response.” 

The rural versus urban concerns are important and 
it is true that most of the funds have gone to organiza- 
tions located in Kigali and other urban areas. However, 
many of the urban groups have proposed projects in 
rural areas and a few 7 are well-established countrywide. 
Reseau des Femmes. is one of Rwanda’s oldest women’s 
organizations and it has an extensive network reaching 
far into die countryside. 

Pro-Femmes Twese Hamwe is the umbrella group 
for 35 women’s organizations countrywide, promoting 
w 7 omen and development. After die war it added peace 
to its mandate. ‘Whatever we do now 7 , w 7 e do it for 
peace, whether working on women’s rights or for 
health,” said Immaculee Habiyambere, director of Pro- 
Femmes. “We are seeking a dynamic change in Rwandan 
minds.” Pro-Femmes is also doing capacity building 
wnth women’s groups and is trying to develop strategies 
to move w 7 omen beyond agriculture. It is teaching 
w 7 omen trades, marketing and other income generating 
skills. 

Another local group receiving RWI support is 
Hagaruka, which means “stand up” in Kinyarwanda. 

The group provides legal assistance to women through- 
out the country (see box). 

Some of the women running local organizations 
realize there are numerous funding sources, each with 
its own priorities and practices. ‘We would like a direct 
partnership with UNDP,” observed one NGO repre- 
sentative. ‘We are afraid if w 7 e have to work with 
UNHCR and present our proposals to the ministry for 
approval it will take a very long time.” 
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UNDP and UNIFEM initiatives 

The United Nations Development Programme (UNDP) 
has a “Special Window for Women” under its “Trust 
Fund ” which totals approximately $1.5 million for 
1997-98, and is financed by the Netherlands. It aims to 
respond to the needs of women through support for 
local NGOs and assistance provided to MIGEFASO. 
The program hopes to encourage decision makers to 
adopt a gender approach to development and provide 
women with greater access to opportunities for socio- 
economic advancement. 

Overall, UNDP has raised $56.7 million for develop- 
ment activities in Rwanda, including education, housing 
and rehabilitation of public buildings. 

The UN Program for Women (UNIFEM) organized 
a conference in September, 1997, on the implementa- 
tion in Rwanda of the Beijing Platform of Action. The 
conference, which was attended by the Government of 
Rwanda, national and international NGOs and funders, 
created coordinating mechanisms to implement parts of 
the Platform of Action, including: revising national 
laws; providing access to women to basic services, 
including health; preventing violence against women; 
improving literacy; and establishing economic support 
initiatives. 

There is a need for coordination and good planning. 
Rwanda presents a unique opportunity, where donors 
are paying attention to the specific needs of women. 

The international community must move beyond meet- 
ings to implementation of creative programs which 
build on the foundation that has been laid by the many 
women’s organizations working in the country. 

Reintegration Issues 

Few of the projects supported by the Rwandan 
Women’s Initiative or other internadonal organizations 
are benefiting refugee returnee groups or Hutu-run 
associations. In fact, it was difficult for the Women’s 
Commission to interview recent returnees, as most of 
the programs are set up to assist genocide survivors or 
are run by “old caseload” refugees, people of Tutsi 
background who returned in the last three years from 
Burundi, Kenya, Uganda and other countries. 

The Commission was able to interview approximate- 
ly two dozen recent returnee women by stopping 
women as they returned from the fields, as they worked 



the fields, or, in one case, while they waited outside a 
prison to deliver food to their husbands. They told simi- 
lar stories of having little access to services, no access 
to associations and feeling fearful of organizing them- 
selves because it might draw attention to them. 

The following are profiles of two women who 
returned from the refugee camps in the past year. They 
are more privileged than many women, having educa- 
tion, skills and employment. But they expressed a great 
deal of fear and anxiety about their lives in Rwanda 
today. Their names have been changed. 

Charlotte returned from Tanzania in November 1996, 
a month before the forced repatriation movement. 
Charlotte’s husband is a Tutsi, a fact that was keep 
secret in the refugee camps. They have three children. 
Their return was arranged by her husband’s relative, 
who is a high-ranking officer of the Catholic Church. 
Charlotte was able to get back her old job in a retail 
shop in Kigali. Because she had received computer 
training from an NGO while in the refugee camp, she 
was able to get a better paying job. 

Charlotte says her family lives in fear that they will 
be put into prison, even though they say they are inno- 
cent of any participation in the genocide. On the advice 
of the relative who helped them, her husband has not 
yet ventured out to search for employment. They have 
not approached the present occupants of their old 
home in Kigali. Charlotte explained that most of the 
returnees they know who tried to claim their homes 
were later accused of genocide and sent to prison. 

Even though they are living in a tiny shelter with 
few 7 amenities, they prefer not to take unnecessary risks 
for now 7 Their children are all enrolled in school, but 
the parents are unable to provide sufficient clothing, 
books, notebooks and other essentials. When they meet 
a former refugee from the camps in a public place they 
do not show any signs of recognition for fear of being 
associated with possible criminals. They do not go out 
after dark and do not socialize with neighbors or old 
friends. Basically, they trust no one except for close rela- 
tives. 

Charlotte feels that in time things will normalize in 
Rwanda, but in the meantime they live an extremely 
guarded life and do not feel free to avail themselves of 
any Government- related benefits or activities. Charlotte 
reported that a number of the people she worked with 
in the camps had been put in prison; a few have died 
there because of the poor conditions. 

Janet is single and in her late 20s. She was in the 
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camp with her sisters and an uncle. Janet’s story is simi- 
lar to Charlotte’s except Janet had more difficulties with 
men trying to exploit her and her younger sister, who is 
15. Janet forced her sister to sit m their uncle’s hut dur- 
ing the hours that Janet worked, to protect her against 
the advances of men. Janet also paid part of her salary 
to the commune leader for special protection (although 
she said he never actually offered any protection). Janet 
herself had some “problems with men” during the exo- 
dus from Rwanda in July, 1994 but she would not talk 
about her own experience. She returned to Rwanda in 
December, 1996. She described a long and fearful jour- 
ney from Ngara to Kigali. She has a job with an NGO 
and has found relatives she thought had died. She also 
does not socialize with returnees from Tanzania for the 
same reasons Charlotte gave. 

Janet says that every returning refugee lives in con- 
stant fear. Only the most desperate dare to show up for 
the few special programs of assistance. Even widi her 
present difficulties, she is much happier to be back in 
her own country and not living as a refugee. She has 
regular nightmares of refugee life. “I would rather die 
than ever become a refugee again,” she said. 

Caring for prisoners 

Every day, all over Rwanda, thousands of women travel 
to prisons to feed their husbands, sons and other rela- 
tives who are locked up, accused of committing geno- 
cide. The women bring buckets filled with food, cloth- 
ing, soap and other essentials. They say these supplies 
last only three days. They are not permitted to talk with 
the prisoners, but they can see diem lined up outside, or 
clinging to bars on the windows. It is a day-long journey 
for some women, wiio come by bus, taxi and on foot. 

The Women’s Commission interviewed 30 women 
outside a prison in the prefecture of Kibungo. In this . 
particular village, hundreds of women lined up outside 
the prison and along the road leading to the prison. 

Thirty- four-year- old Bernadette (not her real name) 
said diey all struggled to stay alive and keep their fami- 
lies alive. ‘We consider ourselves widows. We are alone 
to take care of our children and feed our families. We 
cannot leave our husbands here to die and we do not 
have enough to feed ourselves or send our children to 
school.” 

Of the thirty women m the group, most said they 
returned from the refugees camps in Tanzania to their 



villages, but were not able to return to their original 
homes. They said they were living under plastic sheeting 
and cultivating fields owned by other people in order to 
make money to survive. They said they could not afford 
to send their children to school because they did not 
have enough money or any means to make money. 

There is litde sympathy within the Government and 
local assistance organizations for these women. Tradi- 
tional practice in Rwanda says that women and children 
are the property of their husbands and fathers and 
should be treated as minors. Thus, they are often con- 
sidered “genociders,” who are guilty by association. 

In another interview with a recent returnee, 34-year- 
old Jeanne stopped her work m the field to talk about 
her life since returning to Rwanda from Benaco refugee 
camp in Tanzania. She is the mother of seven children 
and her husband is in prison in Rwanda. Her ten-year- 
old daughter and 64-year-old mother have been helping 
her to hoe the field; she carries her eight- month -old 
baby with her. “My biggest problem is feeding my chil- 
dren,” she told us. “The person who could help me is in 
prison. When my children are sick, I can’t take them to 
the hospital, and two of them are sick now with diar- 
rhea and high fever.” She explained how they get food: 
“We try to find someone to hire us for the day in 
exchange for one-and-a-half kilos of lentils. But many 
times we don’t get hired. Where we live there are many 
women like me, in the same situation.” 

Jeanne explained that she was lucky because some of 
her relatives returned to Rwanda before she did and had 
enough plastic sheeting to share with her. 

Reconciliation 

Few people in Rwanda will say “Hutu” or “Tutsi,” but 
coded expressions, such as “the others” are commonly 
used. Some international aid workers admitted that they 
feel frustrated by their inability to access returnees and 
other Hutu in need. They say because the Rwandan 
Government decides which communities benefit, it 
seems that mosdy genocide survivors and “old case- 
load” refugees, or primarily Tutsi, benefit. 

In mterviewing one group of women, the delegation 
split into two small groups, interviewing women sur- 
vivors in one room and returnees in another. The 
returnee women wore old and tattered clothing; they 
looked tired and hung back from the group. The sur- 
vivor women watched the returnee women carefully, 
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straining to listen to the conversation they were having 
with the international delegation. The survivor women, 
dressed beautifully in clean shirts and blouses, some 
wearing high heels, spoke of their plans for their new 
houses. 

There is a danger that returning refugees, who are 
struggling to survive, will grow increasingly bitter as 
they see projects and programs benefit survivors more 
often than not “Old caseload” refugees have been able 
to receive lucrative jobs with UN agencies and interna- 
tional NGOs. Local women’s associations that receive 
RWI funds are primarily run by survivors. 

Survivors of the genocide continue to need assis- 
tance, and continue to fear attacks from extremist Hutu 
rebels operating in the country. There appears to be 
very little progress in reconciling the Hutu and Tutsi 
ethnic groups. 

“Do not talk to me about reconciliation,” said one 
survivor. “How can you expect us to welcome back the 
people who killed our husbands and children? We speak 
of coping, of finding ways to live alongside these peo- 
ple. We do not speak of reconciliation.” 




Returnees on their way home after five months in a refugee camp in 
Zaire, Her husband and five of her seven children were killed in the 
1 994 genocide, © UNHCR/A, Hollmann 



Women's associations support 
vulnerable children 

'Today, (relief assistance) is no longer appropriate aid for the 
Rwandan population. It mil only encourage apathy within the 
Rwandan community at a time when people need to think in cre- 
ative ways. ... The most appropriate development projects 
for Rwanda are those that prepare the population to meet their 
own needs over the long term , us NGOs will not stay in Rwanda 
eternally. ” 



Theodore Simburudari, former Secretary General of the 
Ministry of Work and Social Welfare (now merged with 
MIGEFASO), Conference on Promoting Community-Based 
Care. 

The Rwandan Government is beginning to focus on 
mobilizing community support for vulnerable children. 
Within communities, women are most often the ones to 
take on this work. 

There are a number of concrete examples of com- 
munity-based follow up and monitoring of vulnerable 
children work in Rwanda. For example: 

• On a national level, MIGEFASO recently began 

implementing a plan of action to establish social 
development committees at all administrative levels 
in the country. The purpose of these structures is 
to provide a mechanism for participatory child wel- 
fare planmng at the local level. To date, with the 
assistance of several NGOs, social development 
committees have been set up in three prefectures. 
Although it is too soon to evaluate their impact, 
MIGEFASO reports a number of promising 
results. For example, in Byumba prefecture, com- . 
mittee members are actively following up vulnerable 
children. In Kigali Rurale, the social welfare com- 
mittee has established a fund to pay school fees for 
vulnerable children in each commune. 

• On a less formal level, there are numerous examples 

of community members’ efforts to improve the 
lives of vulnerable children in their community. 
Examples include church work, women’s groups 
and motivated, conscientious individuals. 

Below are some case examples: 

Reseau des Femmes 

Reseau des Femmes is a women’s organization with an 
extensive countrywide network. It was created in 1986 
after the UN World Conference on Women in Nairobi. 
One active member of Reseau des Femmes in Giterama 
organized more than 90 children living in children-head- 
ed households into an association. To help them meet 
their basic needs, she negotiated for a plot of land from 
the local government. For agricultural tools, she 
requested assistance from an international NGO in the 
area. With this support, the children began to cultivate 
the land. Understanding that they needed more than 
material support, she arranged for monthly meetings so 
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that the children come together for cultural events and 
sports. During these meetings, many of the children 
discuss their problems with her. She is not paid, but . 
feels that it is her responsibility to support these chil- 
dren in their struggle to become future citizens of 
Rwanda. 

Butare Women jt Association 

After trying to repeatedly place four siblings, all girls, 
with family members, a center (orphanage) run by the 
Irish NGO CONCERN was finally approached by a 
local women’s association which offered to “sponsor” 
the children. As the women had no shelter to provide 
the sisters, CONCERN built a house near the associa- 
tion members’ homes. The association made a pledge to 
supervise the girls and provide them guidance and 
moral support. 

The above examples point to the tremendous contri- 
butions community members have made to support 
children. Where it is not already happening, NGOs can 
be instrumental in promoting and reinforcing a commu- 
nity response. Save the Children-US and Red Barnet 
(Save the Children-Denmark), for example, have 
focused their efforts on organizing a foster family asso- 
ciation to follow up and support vulnerable children in 
the community. Associations are assisted through 
income generating projects and training on child welfare 
issues. A portion of the profits is set aside to assist chil- 
dren and families in need. Red Barnet also partners 
older children with skilled community members to work 
as apprentices in a variety of trades, including carpentry, 
bicycle repair and Sevang. Adolescents learn a valuable 
skill, while community “trainers” receive small incen- 
tives in return for their time. 

There are obvious challenges to community-based 
work in Rwanda. In a divided society, “elected” repre- 
sentatives may not always work with equal effort for the 
well-being of all children in die community. A genocide 
widow may show preferenual treatment to survivor chil- 
dren over returnee children. The international commu- 
nity and the Government must ensure that children are 
targeted based on need, not background. In addition, 
NGOs and the Government need to ensure that select- 
ed members of family associations and the social wel- 
fare committees represent all groups in Rwandan soci- 
ety (e.g., old caseload returnees, new caseload returnees, 
survivors, women). 

Moreover, with the northwestern region in a state of 
civil war and increased reports of civil disorder, the 



community approach is not possible for all areas of the 
country. A number of these programs have closed 
down due to insecurity. 

Finally, community-based monitoring and support 
requires a tremendous amount of capacity building on 
all levels. Basic training in community development 
techniques and social work skills is needed. Govern- 
ment and NGO workers have very little professional 
expenence in social work or community development. 
One MIGEFASO representative estimated that only 
one to two percent of Government employees have a 
professional background in social work or child welfare. 
Anecdotal information suggests that this is also true of 
international NGO social workers. This is a real prob- 
lem. Without an adequate skills base, the quality of 
social service programs wall suffer. In addition, there is 
very litde participatory community development experi- 
ence in Rwanda. The Government and NGOs need 
training in the most basic concepts of community 
development. On a more practical level, local NGOs 
need training in basic management. One MIGEFASO 
representative explained that although she believes in 
supporting local NGOs over the international NGOs, 
there are no local NGOs in Rwanda that are “truly 
capable” of assisting vulnerable children. She attributed 
this to poor management and technical skills. 

A number of suggested strategies to overcome these 
constraints include: 

• Developing partnerships between international and 

local NGOs. 

Basic assistance, such as in accounting and comput- 
er training, is in high demand. 

• Developing and providing both short-term and 

long-term social work training in order to build a 
pool of qualified profession social welfare workers. 

The University of Cork, at the request of the Gov- 
ernment, has developed a 230-hour training pro- 
gram for Government representatives. Outside the 
social work program offered at a secondary school 
level and short three- to four-day NGO workshops, 
this is the first comprehensive training program in 
the country. 

• Promoting the training of NGO workers in commu- 

nity development around children’s issues. Commu- 
nity workers need to be experienced in true partici- 
patory community development techniques. 
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Children 



<c We cannot talk about women without talking about children . 
The two are inseparable . ” 

Aloise Inyumba, Minister of Gender, Family and Social 
Welfare . 

Overview 

The barbarity of the genocide and recent events in the 
Democratic Republic of Congo (former- 
ly Zaire) have left lasting scars on Rwan- 
da's children. Over a brief three-month 
period in 1994, and again with the vio- 
lence in the Congo, children witnessed 
firsthand the disintegration of a nation, 
the destruction of their communities and 
the murders of their families. 

It is estimated that 300,000 children 
were murdered during the genocide. 14 For 
children who survived, the brutal vio- 
lence touched their lives in the most per- 
sonal way; they witnessed priests, teach- 
ers, local leaders and neighbors 
maliciously kill students, parishioners, 
parents and siblings. A UNICEF study- 
found that: 

• two-thirds of the 3,000 children they 
interviewed saw someone being 
killed or injured; 



release, the children told UNHCR officials that they had 
been repeatedly threatened, intimidated and beaten with 
rifle butts and electric cable cords. 

UNHCR's Program and Technical Support Section 
reported that the mortality rate of refugees in the first 
24 hours after arrival in the transit camps in eastern 
Congo was one of the highest in UNHCR history. In 
one camp, the death toll was recorded as high as 116 
per 1 0,000. 16 According to LIIGEFASO in September 
1997, children were still trickling into the country at a 
rate of 30 or 40 a week. These children, often con- 




‘T hey killed my mother and I fled, crying, to hide in the forest ” 

Drawing by Gasagure, a separated or orphaned child, at the Tumurere Center 
Action Nord Sud, Handicap International 



• 80 percent experienced a death in die 
immediate family; 



• 80 percent had to hide to protect themselves; 

• 16 percent reported that they had to hide under 
dead bodies to survive the genocide. 13 

The Great Lakes region remains extremelv volatile. 
In June 1997, human rights workers reported massacres 
of tens of diousands of Hutu refugees in eastern 
Congo by the Alliance of the Democratic Forces for 
the Liberauon of Congo (ADFL) soldiers. Often using 
aid workers to lure refugees out of hiding into a false 
sense of safety, ADFL military are reported to have 
slaughtered thousands of children and women using 
machetes and clubs. In one case, soldiers abducted 28 
children recovering in a pediatric hospital. After their 



demned by survivor groups as the offspring of geno- 
ciders, are often exempt from the same sympathy 
offered to orphans and victims from 1994. 

The northwestern regions of Rwanda are in a civil 
war. In August 1997, after being shelled, Medecins Sans 
Frontieres-Belgium was forced to evacuate more than 
200 children from Murara Children’s Center which lies 
just outside the city of Gisenyi. Thousands of Rwan- 
dans from the surrounding area have taken refuge in 
Gisenyi town to escape the insecurity. 17 During the dele- 
gation's visit, there were reports of school teachers and 
other civilians being murdered in their homes. The 
United Nations and international human rights groups 
have expressed concern about the escalating violence, 
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which is blamed on the refugees who use former Gov- 
ernment troops and Interahamwe. Military sources say 
Hutu extremists have established bases in Congo from 
which to carry out raids. 18 

With more than 800,000 people murdered during 
three months in 1994, the chaos of return of more than 
1.2 million Rwandans during the past year and the 
ongoing violence, hundreds of thousands of children 
were found alone, without adult supervision or protec- 
tion. In general, it is estimated that in any refugee popu- 
lation, tw 7 o to five percent are separated and orphaned 
children, or SOCs (see box below). 

The Government of Rwanda estimates that the 
genocide alone left approximately 400,000 SOCs in 
country. ICRC and Save the Children-UK (SC-UK) reg- 
istered more than 105,000 children in need of family 
tracing. Whedier separated or orphaned during the 
genocide, as a consequence of die massive repatriadon, 
or the continued violence in the region, SOCs deserve 
special attention. Without adult protection, they are 
considered the most vulnerable of all. In 1997, approxi- 
mately 7,500 separated and orphaned children were 
repatriated to Rwanda via airlift. 

Children Living in Centers 

Probably the most visual group of SOCs in any emer- 
gency are those children cared for in children’s centers. 
These institutions can act as a short-term safety net for 
SOCs when relatives are being searched for or while 
alternative placements are being sought. An unintended 
consequence is that poor families struggling to provide 
their children widi basic care and schooling traditionally 



use centers as a long-term coping strategy. 

In early 1995, the Government of Rwanda reported 
that there were approximately 12,000 SOCs in more 
than 70 centers. Today there are approximately 8,000 
children in 50 centers. This number has fluctuated over 
the years in relation to the closing of the internally dis- 
placed camps in 1995 and the massive repatriation in 
1996. 

Two-thirds of the centers established after the war 
were in direct response to the genocide. Although foster 
care was recommended by an expert coordination 
group 19 in the earliest stages of the conflict, the urgency 
of the problem and the large numbers of children 
found alone resulted in placing children in residential 
care. Using abandoned buildings, such as schools, 
churches and private homes, most centers were estab- 
lished by RPF soldiers in collaboration with volunteers. 
At a later date, a multitude of national and, particularly, 
international organizations mobilized to support or 
establish additional centers. In 1994, there were more 
than 50 national and international organizations running 
centers. Almost three-fourths of the centers in Rwanda 
were funded by local and international NGOs, one- 
fourth by churches and a small percentage by private 
individuals. 20 Most of these organizations, motivated by 
humanitarian values, provided professional care for the 
children. Some, however, used the high visibility of die 
situation to capitalize on opportunities for fund raising. 21 

The considerable media attention brought in mil- 
lions of dollars to support centers. In addition to finan- 
cial and material support earmarked for care and main- 
tenance, several NGOs developed and implemented 
valuable psychosocial support and child care training 
programs. 

Understanding issues 
surrounding residential 
care 

Although the establishment of cen- 
ters, often referred to as orphan- 
ages, is a common response to 
SOCs in emergencies, child welfare 
experts agree that the creation of 
centers should be avoided and dis- 
couraged, 22 because: 

• A center cannot replace the love, 



Separated and orphaned children 

Children who are separated or orphaned during conflict and flight are tra- 
ditionally referred to as unaccompanied children (UACs) or unaccompa- 
nied minors (UA Ms). However, many experts think the term unaccompa- 
nied minor does not accurately describe the situation. At the. 1997 
Bellagio Conference on' the Repatriation and Reintegmtteirtiof Unaccom- ; ' 
panied Refugee Children, participants urged the international community 
to adopt “separated and orphaned children” v(SOCs) as the new t^ni^It 
describes any child under the age of 18, who is^&ensep^ated;fo 
his/her parents, extended family, or gua r clian OR orphaned. Separation^ 
can be the result of being lost,, abandoned, kidnapped or on the run. 

These children may be living in residential centers, with foster families, in 
child-headed households or the streets. Child soldiers and children in 
. detention are also included in; this group., ty / * GC,;* • ; ; 
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Who is an Orphan: Understanding the Terminology Used in Rwanda ' 

Orphan: In Rwanda, an orphan is; traditionally defined as a child whose father has died. After the war, theidefi- : 
nirion commonly referred to children who had lost either or both parents. The distinction between Western and 
Rwandan understanding of the word orphan is rarely ‘recognized.; f *' •* ' 
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during civil conflict. A UNICEF study showed that fewer than half; of children iri centerskre orphans by 
Rwandan detirdtion^Statistics are not available on the number of- children who would qualify as orphans by 
Western definitions. To avoid misleading; the reader, the report will use the term “children’s center” in lieu of 
the s commorily used term. ‘‘orphanage.” . . : / y- •' ‘ ; ' •’ 

^ Foster Care: In Rwanda, there is no common working definition care. The term foster care is used to 

describe both a situation where a complete stranger is caring for a child found dating civil disorder or; when an 
extended family member is caring for the child of a dead relative. In addition, there are two types of foster care 
in country:; official and spontaneous foster care. Official foster care refers to care situations identified, screened 
and supported by authorized NGOs and approved by local officials. In this case,, the majority of children are 
placed with non-relatives. Spontaneous foster care, on the other handfrefers to families that are providing ( 

.to children whom they voluntarily accepted into their’ homes. ' 'V ' 



care 



affection and moral guidance a parent can provide. 

• The longer a child stays in an institution, the greater 

the chance that he or she will become isolated and 
cut off from family members. Tins can leave a child 
without a sense of family identity or of belonging 
to a community. 

• Once an adult, children raised in centers are often 

not able to cope in the real w^orld. Accustomed to 
having basic needs met by professional staff, they 
frequently lack life skills needed to become self-suf- 
ficient. 

• Centers create an artificial magnet for poor chil- 

dren. 23 Many centers offer services that the average 
Rwandan child does not have access to, in particular 
schooling. To give their children an opportunity to 
be educated or to help relieve the economic burden 
at home, poor families wail often send one or more 
children to a center under the pretext of being sep- 
arated or orphaned. As one NGO worker suggest- 
ed, “Maybe centers should just be labeled what they 
are, boarding schools for poor children.” 

• Centers are not a cost-effective way to channel 

resources. MIGEFASO reports that it costs on 
average $45 /child/month. 24 Compared to the gross 
national product per capita of $180, this is clearly a 
huge amount. Experts argue that international assis- 



tance is better spent assisting poor families care for 
their children through sustainable community-based 
programs. 

National response to children's centers 

In August, 1994, the new Rwandan Government estab- 
lished its first national policy for separated and 
orphaned children which promoted tracing, reunifica- 
tion and foster care. This policy was based on principles 
of family unity and minimized support for centers. The 
policy was implemented through two major initiatives: 
the establishment of a national tracing and reunification 
system in late 1994 and the promotion of a national 
fostering campaign, better known as “One Child, One 
Family,” in 1995. 25 

Despite the clear national policy to reduce the num- 
ber of children in centers, many child welfare experts 
question MIGEFASO’s (previously MINITRASO’s 26 ) 
commitment to actively carry it out. For example, 
although the number of centers in the country has 
dropped from 70 in early 1995 to around 50 in 1997, 
most centers closed due to a lack of funding, interna- 
tional NGOs leaving the country or the merging of two 
centers. Only one center in 1997 was closed by local 
government. 27 Moreover, as late as August 1997, the 
Government sanctioned the opening of a new center in 
Gitarama to care for 320 newly repatriated SOCs 
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despite other centers’ willingness to admit a certain per- 
centage of these children if they received financial 
backing. 28 

This apparent lack of political will in the past to 
close centers is attributed to three main obstacles: 

• Strong vested interest at the local level. 

Centers provide jobs and opportunities in commu- 
nities. Tracing agencies commonly complain that 
center staff are uncooperative and sometimes 
obstructive to tracing efforts because they fear they 
will lose their jobs. Many times, center staff are 
related to or are friends with local government offi- 
cials. One NGO worker commented: “It is not the 
international community that will influence the clo- 
sure of centers, it is the local officials.” 

• An unstated belief among many Rwandans that chil- 

dren are better off in centers because their material 
and educational needs are being met. 

As one adolescent in a center expressed, “Other 
children in Rwanda think w^e are lucky, they are 
envious of what we have.” Many local officials and 
ministry workers believe the same. 

• No national legislation on centers. 

As long as there are no laws to govern centers, 
efforts to monitor and close centers will be under- 



mined. 29 “Care and maintenance” institutions, often 
supported by religious organizations rooted in the 
traditions of charity, will continue to flourish. As 
one UNICEF representative stated: “The blame for 
the centers is on Western countries and religious 
organizations. They have perpetuated the situation ” 

Major concerns on finding durable 
solutions for children in centers 

Today, centers are in financial crisis. It appears, at pre- 
sent, that children’s futures will be dictated more by the 
lack of funding than by proper planning. Supported as a 
part of the emergency response, many NGOs report 
that donors have ended, or plan to end, funding of cen- 
ters. During the time of the delegation’s visit, MIGE- 
FASO estimated that there were between six and 14 
centers that will close within the next six months. Other 
centers function on a month-to-month basis. 

The closure of a large number of centers in the near 
future is regarded by many as a mixed blessing. On the 
one hand, when centers close, a large number of fami- 
lies that have placed children in centers for socioeco- 
nomic reasons will take their children back. However, 
return to one’s family, especially a poor one, does not 
necessarily guarantee that a child wall stay with his or 
her family. Although there is no information available 
on the number of reunified children who have aban- 



A Center's Vision 

In July 1996, the local NGO Tumurere. was approached by the Government to take over the.N.’dera children’s 
center located 23 kilometers outside Kigali. Caring for 230 children, the center was previously managed by a 
German NGO which left the country. The transition was rough. Tumurere had no funding whenat accepted 
responsibility of the center. It received emergency support, but still struggles to pay costs, despite the fact that 
its monthly expenditures are below the national average. 

Under Tumurere, the; center took on a new life. Within 14 months, 170 of the 230 children were traced and 
reunified widrtheir families. In the interim, with, UNICEF support, the center began to grow its. own produce 
and bake bread. Not only did the children learn valuable life. skills, but the center was able to outfits operational 
costs. With the support of Action Nord Sud, the center also began to work direcdy with the child care staff, 
commonly referred to as mamas. Many of the mamas are genocide widows and lived in the center with dieir 
children. To break down the care takers’ resistance to family reunification efforts, the center began to . support 
the mamas through income generating activities and shelter programs. The mamas quickly became part of the 
solution, actively working to trace the children’s relatives. In the future, many of these women will foster the 
children in the center who are not able to find a relative. & 

The director has a vision to transform N’dera into a vocarional center for thej^outh.p^&e surroimding com- 
munity. This is a much needed and requested service, but funding remains a problem. Despite the dedication 
and persistence of the director in finding support, ^e centersis at-risk of closing, ■ 
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Reducing Genters vs. Successful Reintegration 

Because international child welfare experts agree that centers are to be discour-, 
aged, much attention has focused on reducing the number of centers in the coun- 
try. It is important to note, however, that although this is sometimes equated with 
finding solutions for children, actual expenetice shows this does not happen. For 
example, in the recen t case, of Kibungo, the abrupt: closing of a center;on, orders 
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estranged relatives: Often grounded in a philosophy of family obligations, the ^ . 
family and child are rarely consulted or supported in this type of reunification. 

. For children who are not reunified when a center is closed, a significant num- ■ 
ber are transferred to other centers. In other words, the number of centers in 
Country declines, but many children in the process do not find, a family or, a home; 
NGO workers report that transfers commonly result in increasing the size. of.;,, 
other centers, breaking important bonds developed between children' and their 
“mamas” at former centers, and sometimes loss of crucial information important 
to tracing efforts! As one NGO worker commented: “When a child is transferred 
from another center, he loses his identity. He is like is a new person. (For tracing) . 
we start at zero.” 

If planning for the closing for each center is not based on each child’s needs, 
the “closure solution” to centers only creates a multitude of new problems. 



doned their homes or been forced out, anecdotal infor- 
mation strongly suggests that many have. This is sup- 
ported by statistics from a recent study by the Universi- 
ty of Cork that showed 10 percent of street children 
interviewed had previously spent time in a center. 30 

By closing a center, many children, including the 
“hard- to- trace” and “hard-to-place,” do not find a solu- 
tion, but rather are transferred to another center. This 
has two main disadvantages: the number of children in 
each center increases, creating larger institutions that are 
ill-equipped to provide family-like care, and the loss of 
important information about the children gathered by 
care takers, making tracing efforts for small children 
more difficult (see box above). In addition, although 
some care and maintenance centers wall close, others 
affected have shown a commitment to family reunifica- 
tion efforts and are providing valuable services to the 
community. In effect, it is more an issue of “how” cen- 
ters will close than “if” they should close. 

Overview of strategies 

Children in need of placement from centers can be 
classified into two groups: children in need of tracing 
and hard-to-place children. Proposed reintegration 
strategies include intensified tracing efforts, foster care, 



family mediation and com- 
munity-based care. In the 
past, the Government and 
the international communi- 
ty have focused primarily 
on children in need of trac- 
ing. They have done little to 
promote other reintegration 
strategies that target hard- 
to-place cases, including 
reintegration of socioeco- 
nomic cases. 

Children in need 
of tracing 

NGO workers disagree as 
to the exact numbers of 
children who can still bene- 
fit from the national tracing 
program coordinated by 
Save the Children-UK. 31 
One top SC-UK representative estimates that there are 
only 1,000 children in the country in need of “pure” 
tracing and that consequently SC-UK is seriously con- 
sidering phasing out its family reunification program 
over the next three months. Manv NGO workers 
expressed concern over this proposal. Moreover, NGO 
staff working with more specialized case-by-case tracing 
programs commented that SC-UK will often label a 
child “untraceable” when in fact he or she is just diffi- 
cult to trace. 

“In the past, SC-UK and ICRC tracing programs 
moved children like a trucking operation,” said one 
NGO worker. “There is an assumption that children 
wall receive equal attention regardless of the 'handlers,’ 
but one should never underestimate the power of one 
motivated person with limited resources to find the 
family of a child he knows and cares about. Children 
are not a logistical matter.” 

Another NGO staffer stated that the national tracing 
system tends to be “paper-centered, not child-centered.” 
The delegation was shown SC-UK paperwork indicating 
that a child and father, both identified as a positive 
match in 1995, had still not been reunified by SC-UK 
staff. 

Many believe that if current resources dedicated to 
tracing are redirected to more specialized, investigative 
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tracing methods, many hard-to-trace children will find 
relatives. 

"Inconnus" 

The term “inconnu” (“unknown”) refers to children 
who are unable to give complete information for stan- 
dard tracing purposes. Included in this group are young 
children (usually under five), mentally handicapped chil- 
dren or traumatized children. Although there have been 
“inconnus” in centers and in spontaneous foster fami- 
lies since 1994, recent efforts concentrate only on 
recendy identified “inconnus” from the massive repatri- 
ation in 1996 and recent returnees who are in centers. 
An estimated 900 children from the recent repatriation 
were idenufied in centers. MIGEFASO recendy docu- 
mented approximately 1,100 “inconnus” from 1994. 
There are no estimates available for “inconnus” who 
have been absorbed in spontaneous foster care. 

“Inconnus” present a tremendous challenge to care 
takers and tracing teams in Rwanda. MIGEFASO 
reports that approximately 2,000 of die estimated 8,000 
children in centers are “inconnus.” 

To assist “inconnus” find their families, ICRC, in 
collaboration with UNICEF, initiated a national photo 
tracing project in late 1996. The photo tracing program 
included producing and distributing a photo tracing 
album, organizing parent tours of a children’s center 
and training tracing staff on how to work with younger 
children. 

ICRC reported that more than 56 “inconnus” from 
a group of more than 200 children have been reunified 




Photograph from ICRC photo tracing book used to try and reunite 
separated and orphaned children with family members. 



MIGEFASO' s Plan of Action to 
Close Centers 

In response to the current funding, crisis facing cen- . 
ters, the Government has put in place a four- step 
plan of action to reduce the number of children liv- 
ing in centers. The first step will concentrate on 
developing regional plans with localtpffidals based 
on results of the recent census of children in centers. 
Step two will work towards intensifying efforts to 
identify children's families by mobilizing local leaders 
and community- based organization^Children will 
also be transferred to centers in their prefecture of 
.origin to facilitate more efficient tracing efforts. 

. Once this phase is completed, the ministry will limit 
.the number of centers to approximately 22. Lastly, 
MIGEFASO will work towards reorganizing the 
. remaining centers into more family-like environ- 
ments. On completion of this plan, the Government 
estimates that approximately 3,000 children will ^ v 
remain in centers. ' 

Other tracing methods must be promoted to find . 
relatives for this special group. 

as a direct or indirect result of the photo tracing pro- 
gram. 

This is a significant number considering the difficul- 
ty in tracing these children. However, it is important to 
point out that not all the eligible returnee children iden- 
tified during the 1996/97 repatriation are participating 
in this program. As of September 1997, according to an 
ICRC representative, there were still 800 children who 
needed to be photographed. In addition, photo tracing 
only targets “inconnus” identified during the massive 
repatriation. At this late date, the effectiveness of the 
operation for these children is questionable. With a high 
level of photo “illiteracy,” parents have difficulty recog- 
nizing recent photographs of children they have not 
seen m more than six months. 

Photo tracing is just one tracing strategy used in 
country. Other creative initiatives have also proved suc- 
cessful. For example, through play and repeated visits, 
social assistants and care takers are able to build a rela- 
tionship that is essential to helping children feel com- 
fortable to tell their story. Small details collected when 
playing a game, such as a child's nickname or the color 
of a parent's bicycle, can provide the small leads needed 
to identify a child's mother, father or uncle. For exam- 
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pie. Food for the Hungry International, which is one of 
the only NGOs that uses radio announcements for trac- 
ing, reports reunifying one eight-year-old child after 
announcing on the radio that they were looking for the 
relative of a child whose father owned a red scooter 
and who remembered spending the night with a neigh- 
bor named Theresa. The child was reunified with his 
uncle within ten days. This, in effect, is detective work 
that requires dedication, persistence and patience. 

Hard-to-place children 

Hard-to-place children include orphans, “inconnus” 
who have not been successfully traced, handicapped 
children, groups of siblings, adolescents and socioeco- 
nomic cases. These children often make up the residual 
caseload of centers. 32 

Hard-to-place children can be reintegrated back into 
the community dirough a number of alternative place- 
ment options. Proposed strategies in Rwanda include 
fostering, family mediation (see box below'), indepen- 
dent living programs for adolescents, group housmg 
and other community-based solutions. The delegation 
found that although there is national and international 
rhetoric supporting alternative placements, there has 
been little action to actually promote and support pro- 
grams that assist hard-to-place children. One UNICEF 
staff member noted: “These strategies are only on 
paper.” Several NGO representatives also reported that 
die Government is often resistant to pilot projects, as 
exemplified below': 

• In January, 1997, MIGEFASO reported that more 
than 30 of the 50 centers had placed no children in 
foster care. Several prefectures have no active foster 



Family Mediation 

Through family mediation programs, poor families ' 
receive counseling and material support to help 
them care for their children. Common problems 
encountered that can interfere with a successful 
reintegration include poverty-related problems, 
such as when a family cannot feed all the children t j 
in the household, or social problems; such as when 
a new step parent rejects the child. Although each 
situation is different, a skilled social worker can 
provide essential support to help a child reintegrate 
into his/her family. *. .. ^ / . 



care programs. 

Even when fostering is offered, it is a slow process. 
NGOs average only four to five placements a 
month. International Social Services, for example, 
with a team of two social workers, placed 60 chil- 
dren over an eight-month period. 

• Alth ough independent living piOgiuniS, cjj. pmasnig- 

out” programs, are one of the options available for 
adolescents in centers, they are virtually non-exis- 
tent in Rwanda. In one study, adolescents were 
reported to make up as much as 37 percent of the 
centers’ population. 34 Some centers have been able 
to respond to individual children’s needs through 
scholarships and vocational training programs, but 
no centers have developed a concrete independent 
living program that teaches essential life skills. 35 

• Although socioeconomic cases are estimated to 

make up a significant percentage of children in cen- 
ters, there is no national policy on how' to respond 
to these poverty cases. There are also very few' fam- 
ily mediation programs in country. 

• Rw'anda has very little experience with organized 

community-based care for SOCs. 36 This includes 
supervised group homes for adolescents, church- 
sponsored housing and housing sponsored by com- 
munity-based structures. This reintegration strategy 
can be appropriate for adolescents and large groups 
of siblings. To date, there have been very few' pilot 
projects authorized in country. MIGEFASO 
remains cautious because it fears that the long-term 
result of these programs might be the creation of a 
new' group of children-headed households. There 
are presendy no Government guidelines for either 
group homes or independent living. 

Other major points to consider 

Implementing a plan of action that is based on each 
child’s best interest will take time, resources and an 
active commitment on the part of the Government and 
the international community. Although the international 
community has participated in finding solutions for 
some children in centers, there is much more that needs 
to be done. There are two main challenges that will set 
the parameters for future action: 
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Children Who Remain in Centers: 
the Need for Family-like Care 

The delegation visited the new center in Giterama for, 
“mconnus/’ a traditional institutional model, where 
dozens of infants lay wide-eyed and listless on plastic 
sheeting in stifling, airless rooms; ' >_ . ‘ 

Many child care workers in Rwanda agree that it is 
most likely that a certain number of children will 
remain in centers, but they should not be centers like 
this one. In addition, some “hard-to-trace” and “hard- • 
to -place” children will spend a significant amount of 
time in centers before a solution is found. 

There is an urgent need to develop more family- 
like care for both interim and long-term purposes. 

This can be in the form of foster care, community- 
based homes or family-like residential care. 

. Presently, there is no assistance to help centers 
reorganize in more family-like settings. Since family 
models tend to be less expensive than larger institu- 
tions, it is often more a question of organization and 
vision than of resources. Medecins Sans Frontieres- 
Belgium offers an interesting alternative to typical re si- . 
dential care. Before the^Murara Children’s Center was 
evacuated to Gisenyi due to insecurity, children were 
organized into small groups of approximately ten chil-. 
dren per two staff members. Each group lived in 
houses diat were mixed among families in the commu- 
nity. Children participated not only in the chores of 
the household, but also in the life of the community. 
Even after the children were evacuated into a hew 
building which did not allow separate homes for each 
group, children remained clustered around their care 
■ takers. 



• Funding 

As funding for centers runs out, many centers will 
be forced to close despite their commitment and 
willingness to find solutions for children in centers. 
Many children who could benefit from active rein- 
tegration programs may end up being transferred to 
centers with a more “care and maintenance” philos- 
ophy. In addition, innovative ideas to transform 
centers into community service centers proposed by 
a number of centers may never be realized (see “A 
Center’s Vision,” page 21). Most NGO workers the 
delegation interviewed estimated that it would take 
anywhere from 18 months to diree years for all 



centers to be closed correctly. If this is the case, 
donors will have to reevaluate how dieir support 
can be earmarked to find good placement solutions 
for the children who remain in the centers. Funders 
committed to children in centers during the emer- 
gency need to ensure continued support during 
Rwanda’s transition period. To avoid the trap of 
open-ended support to centers, donors can require 
that reintegration strategies are integrated into bud- 
gets. 

• The “Hands-Off” Approach 

In addition to the funding crisis, many child welfare 
workers complain that there is a lack of innovative 
leadership by the international community. For 
example, UNICEF does not support the long-term 
institutionalization of children in centers and diis 
may be the reason it has not taken a leading role in 
finding alternatives. UNICEF’s involvement in cen- 
ters includes providing major funding for tracing 
and reunification programs, providing support to 
foster care programs and limited financial support 
to select centers on an emergency basis. 37 UNICEF 
has not, however, actively promoted or supported 
other important strategies outlined in this section, 
such as family mediation programs, independent 
living programs and group housing. In addition, at 
the time of the delegation’s visit, MIGEFASO 
reported that UNICEF had not provided die Gov- 
ernment with any technical support to develop a 
comprehensive plan of action to phase centers out. 
Moreover, litde, if any, assistance has been provided 
to the Government to develop important national 
guidelines on independent living and community- 
based care. 

UNICEF and others should get more involved in 
the center issue. More creative and proactive program- 
ming is needed. By not recognizing the realities of the 
present situation, the needs of children are being over- 
looked. 

One UNHCR representative recommends: “If you 
have a poor country with poor capacity, we cannot close 
our eyes and just stick to traditional mandates.” 
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Children-headed Households: 
a World of Children 

“I am fourteen years old and 1 am a child. I know I will always 
continue to take care of my (siblings). To me , a family is a group 
. of people who care for each other when thy are hungry or sick. I 
have a family , I just need a home . ” 

Mushimiyimama 

Children living together as families have only recendy 
gamed national attention in Rwanda. Up until this year, 
they were virtually invisible to social welfare planners 
and to the international community 7 . Now, however, the 
depth of their plight is being recognized. UNICEF’s 
children-headed households (CHH) focal point com- 
mented: “Children living in children-headed households 
are marginalized in a different sense. They are not even 
part of society.” 

Children-headed households are not a new phenom- 
ena in the region. The AIDS epidemic has destroyed 
coundess communides and families and in some cases 
created whole villages of children. What differs in the 
Rwanda context is the sheer magnitude of the problem, 
and the complexity 7 of life in a post-genocide society 7 
UNICEF estimates that there are 85,000 households in 
Rwanda managed by children. 38 In addidon, with a high 
incidence of HIV in the country, the numbers of chil- 
dren living alone are expected to grow. 39 

A glimpse at die lives of these children highlights 
both their vulnerability 7 and resilience. 

Their strength is their sense of family and solidarity 7 . 
Some of these households are managed by 12-year-olds 
who care for siblings as young as three years old. 
Despite the difficulties they face, they are not moving 
into children’s centers. When asked why, one adolescent 
girl explained: “This is our ancestors’ land. It is my 
home and this is my family.” 40 

Their commitment to live as a family, however, is 
threatened by the difficuldes of daily living. Their basic 
needs are often not met. Children live in inadequate 
housing and lack food and basic materials for cooking. 
Many children do not attend school, as drey have to 
work. Children who are able to go to school are often 
not exempt from paying school fees by local school 
officials, a right granted all orphan children in Rwanda. 
The struggles of daily life eventually tear some child- 
headed families apart. One local NGO, Barakabaho, 
reports that a number of the children it has followed in 



Kigali have now become street children. 41 

Although many of these children have extended 
family members nearby, they feel isolated, exploited and 
ignored. Rwandans frequendy state that before the war, 
it was in their culture to care for vulnerable children. 

But children tell stories of uncles stealing their land, 
aunts who turn a cold shoulder and cousins who ask for 
payment in return for heip. 42 

Protection issues facing young girl heads of house- 
holds are particularly daunting. Their low status as 
women, compounded by the stigma associated with liv- 
ing alone and the lack of adult protection, put these 
young women in a particularly vulnerable position. 

Social workers from one NGO working with CHH esti- 
mate that 80 percent of all girls who are heads of 
households must fend off sexual advances or are 
abused. Fearful at night, some young women are able to 
seek protecdon from neighbors. Others submit to silent 
abuse, unaware of how 7 to protect or defend themselves. 

UNICEF estimates that, despite their extreme vul- 
nerability, CHH are only being assisted in one-third of 
all communes. 43 To date, there is still no nadonal policy 
on CHH, and gender-specific needs are seriously over- 
looked. As in die case of. adult women, assistance rarely 
includes educadon on rights and means of recourse or 
training local officials to respond effectively to cases of 
sexual abuse and exploitation. No CHH project the del- 
egation visited included a gender component. 

Presendy MIGEFASO is recommending the follow- 
ing actions: 

• Improve children’s access to school. 

By attending school, children will not only be edu- 
cated, but dreir w 7 eU-being can also be monitored. 
MIGEFASO’s Director of Social Affairs points out 
that access to educadon for the girls is particularly 
important: “Educadon for these girls is not only 
about learning, it is a protecdon issue.” 

• Promote sponsorship of child-headed household by 

community-based organizations. 

This strategy is already being implemented by a 
number of local and international organizations in 
the country. For example, World Vision successfully 
linked adult volunteers to groups of CHH in order 
to provide psychosocial support and moral guid- 
ance. In one instance, a widow donated her land to 
a group of 30 children to grow peanuts. CARITAS 
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has also been active in providing needed material 
support to children. 

• Create child-headed household associations. 

Through associations, the Government hopes that 
children will be able to earn needed income, thereby 
helping them be more self-sufficient. 

Progress has been made. In March, 1997, UNICEF 
sponsored a photo exhibit to raise awareness on die 
special problems facing children living in children-head- 
ed households. 44 Through family portraits and personal 
testimony, Government officials and the international 
community began to understand the hardships that 
these children face. As a response, several large NGOs 
have expanded their community support programs to 
include CHH. To improve services, both UNICEF and 
MIGEFASO recendy appointed a special CHH focal 
point. 

Children in spontaneous foster care 

Following the war and the massive repatriation, the vast 
majority of SOCs were absorbed into families and com- 
munities, but without registering them or going through 
any formal process (commonly described as sponta- 
neous foster care). 

Estimates of children living in spontaneous foster 
care range from UNICEF’s figure of 9,000 to the Gov- 
ernment’s 200,000. This wide range may be explained 
by the fact diat there is no common definition of foster 
care in Rwanda. Litde is known about this group of 
SOCs. 45 Although it is recognized that fostering is an 
ideal interim or long-term solution, anecdotal informa- 
tion suggests diat some of these children are exploited 
as child laborers, neglected or abused. At minimum, dif- 
ferential treatment is common. As one social w r orker 
commented: “You can always tell which child is a fos- 
tered child just by looking at him. He will often be diin- 
ner, have no shoes and is not attending school,” 

Many of these children have essentially been over- 
looked by national tracing efforts. Foster families that 
are either protecting the child, have ulterior motives to 
keep the child or are not aware of potential help, have 
not approached ICRC or SC-UK. Likewise, tracing 
organizations, with the exception of a few, have never 
made a systematic attempt to identify these children in 
the community. This is probably because children in 



spontaneous foster care arrangements are assumed to 
be better off than children in centers, and therefore are 
not a priority. 

Valuable time and information have been lost for 
these children for tracing purposes. Plans to target chil- 
dren in spontaneous foster care for tracing have not 
been a priority, since SC-UK is actively considering 
phasing out its national tracing program over the next 
year. When questioned, a SC-UK representative 
explained that at this late date, it is very difficult to trace 
these children. In addition, in a country with so many 
needs, he argued, resources should be channeled into 
other priority areas. 

Past experience has shown, however, that when 
political will is present, many “untraceable” children can 
be traced. For example, of the 46 young children evacu- 
ated to France in 1994 and then repatriated in July 1996, 
ICRC found only 11 parents/relatives through standard 
tracing methods. Under the responsibility of World 
Vision, a tracing team using more investigative tracing 
methodology was able to identify 40 of the 46 within a 
six-month period. 46 

In reviewing future plans, it is important that advo- 
cates assess whether a child is truly “untraceable” or if 
the system is just not able to trace a child because of 
lack of resources. 

Street Children 

(C Do not call these children l myobo ’ (dogs), call them 'Rwanda 
Rsvejo , ’ the Rwanda of tomorrow. ” 

Dr. Joseph Biho^agara, Minister of Youth , Sporty Culture 
and Vocational Training at the opening ceremony of the national 
center for street children on September 14, 1997. 

Another group of children who surfaced in larger num- 
bers after the war in 1994, and again following the mas- 
sive refugee repatriation, is street children. It is estimat- 
ed that there are 3,000 children living and working on 
the streets of Rwanda today, 47 Commonly referred to as 
myobo, a term derived from the name of a white man’s 
dog, these children are perceived by Rwandans as delin- 
quents and troublemakers. 

A 1996 study revealed that 90 percent of street chil- 
dren moved to the street as a direct consequence of the 
genocide. Of the 144 children interviewed, 10 percent 
had lost both parents. 48 The 1996 research also indicated 
that just under half of the children interviewed were 
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both working and living on the streets. The other half 
were living with parents and guardians, but working on 
the streets during the day to earn money. Many work as 
dish washers, vegetable sellers and vendors. Thirty-three 
percent of the children who sleep on the streets cite 
reasons related to troubled family life, including neglect 
and abuse, as their motivating factor to move to the 
streets 

UNICEF and the University of Cork recently com- 
pleted a study to assess the situation of street children 
after the repatriation of 1996. 49 Preliminary findings 
indicate that approximately 38 percent of the children 
on the street today are new cases, having moved to the 
streets since the repatriation. Chronic poverty and the 
stress it puts on families, not repatriation itself, are the 
main reasons for this increase. In addidon, some chil- 
dren reported that they live on the streets because one 
parent is in jail. 

Street girls 

One of the troubling findings of the delegation was 
that there is very little understanding of girls who live 
and work on the street. As one UNDP consultant said; 
“I have visited several street children’s centers and I 
keep asking myself, where are the girls?” 

As a highly “invisible” population, young girls are 
easily absorbed into families as domesdc workers and 
market helpers. Others turn to prosdtudon for survival. 
The fact that they are not a visible population has creat- 
ed some confusion as to how to categorize them. For 
the younger girls, are they girls on the street, or sponta- 
neously fostered children? Although this distinction may 
seem insignificant, such labels inform action and policy. 
There also seemed to be some confusion within the 
Ministry of Youth as to who is responsible for young 
girls. When asked what was their response to street girls, 
the general secretary of MIJEUMA responded: <c We do 
not think about street girls, we think about street chil- 
dren. That is MIGEFASO’s responsibility.” 

Only recendy has the international community 
begun to investigate the situation of street girls, but 
information is limited and of small samples. In the Uni- 
versity of Cork study, girls explained that there is 
tremendous pressure to engage in prostitution. A Uni- 
versity of Cork representative remarked that “their 
numbers are low, but they are at much higher risk than 
street boys.” 



The lack of attention focused on street girls, along 
with other SOCs who are hidden behind curtains of 
daily life, points to the repeated pattern in Rwanda of 
attention and resources being channeled to the most 
visible groups. These girls have fallen between the 
cracks in Government mandates, NGO efforts and 
donor dollars. 

UNICEF is in the planning stages of adapting a 
communication project called the “Sara Initiative” for 
use in Rwanda. This project, which has been used in 
Kenya, Ethiopia and Thailand, uses cartoon characters 
to raise awareness in the community about serious 
problems facing the girl child through stories about the 
dayrto-day life of a typical adolescent girl. This is a 
much needed intervention. 

Adolescents 

Another group of street children that has fallen 
between the cracks is adolescents. Whereas the majority 
of street children in other countries range in age from 
10 to 14, the profile of street children in Rwanda indi- 
cates that the majority of children are 15 and older. 

Most services are not geared towards older children’s 
needs. 

Moreover, there are specific protection concerns 
regarding adolescent street children in Kigali. In April 
1997, more than 1,600 street children were rounded up 
by the military under orders from Kigali city officials. 
Ignoring a plan of action that was developed by NGOs 
working with children and the Ministry of Youth, Cul- 
ture and Sports (MIJEUMA), city officials abruptly 
moved ahead to sweep children off the streets and to 
place diem in Shorongi camp, a detention-like “holding” 
facility 20 kilometers outside Kigali. In the first months, 
the children were guarded by armed guards. Although 
they are no longer under guard, the children still have 
no freedom of movement. A number of children have 
since run away from the center. The indiscriminate 
sweep removed children sleeping on the streets as well 
as those with parents and guardians who got caught in 
the police action. 

Soon after the children were rounded up, MIJEU- 
MA decided to divide the Shorongi street children into 
two groups, young children under 12 and those 13 and 
over. Many older children were sent to solidarity camps 
to receive civic education. This solution highlights the 
sensitivity of the situation, as solidarity camps were ini- 
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tia ted to provide orientation for returnees. Some NGO 
workers suggested that the April sweep was, in fact, a 
direct response to the repatriation. Unable to distin- 
guish returnee children from survivor children, the 
Government required most children over the age of 12 
to attend the solidarity camps. What is of most concern 
is that, at the time of the delegation’s visit, the interna- 
tional community had no information on this group. 
The coordination group 50 had not followed these ado- 
lescents since their transfer. In addition, according to a 
UNHCR community service officer, street children are 
not a priority because they do not fall within the 
agency’s mandate. Also, the new UNICEF protection 
unit was not involved. UNICEF and UNHCR should 
investigate a number of urgent protection issues such as 
this one. Also, social service agencies should determine 
the status of reintegration plans. What has happened, 
and what will happen to these adolescents? 

There is also some concern for younger children still 
residing in Shorongi. Government plans to provide 
basic services, such as education, to the more than 300 
children still residing at Shorongi, have not been imple- 
mented. The Government blames the international 
community for not providing needed support. Interna- 
tional workers blame the Government for the lack of 
planning and a non- collaborative working relationship 
with MIJEUMA and Kigali prefecture representatives. 

Many child welfare experts in country question the 
ministry’s competence to coordinate street children 
issues. Three major problems associated with MIJEU- 
MA as the coordinating ministry were cited: 

• MIJEUMA has no social welfare experience. 

Although the ministry has experience with voca- 
tional training, it has virtually no practical experi- 
ence with child welfare and social services targeting 
children in difficult circumstances. 

• There is litde or no coordination between MIJEU- 

MA and MIGEFASO. 

Whereas MIGEFASO has been working towards 
reducing the number of centers and has established 
regulations and guidelines for residential care, 
MIJEUMA is planning to open several Govern- 
ment-run, residential centers, which will not be sub- 
ject to MIGEFASO’s standards of care. In addition, 
MIJEUMA plans to establish an independent family 
reunification program. 



In 1997, the National Children’s Program was 
established within MIGEFASO to improve national 
coordination of the ministries on children’s issues. 
To date, the NCP has still not been approved by the 
Government as the coordinating body on children’s 
issues. Hence, it has had litde influence on MIJEU- 
MA’s independent policies. 

• Child workers report a poor working relationship 
between MIJEUMA and the international commu- 
nity. MIJEUMA and UNICEF are also reported to 
have a weak working relationship. 

Action to address the gaps in services for street chil- 
dren, develop a national policy and improve coordina- 
tion is needed immediately. As the director of the Uni- 
versity College of Cork Child Studies Unit pointed out: 
“These children are not yet hardened by street culture. 
There is still time to save diem.” 

Education as a Priority 

The future of Rwandan children cannot be discussed 
without discussing education. Throughout the delega- 
tion’s visit, education and vocational training were 
repeatedly cited as major priorities. A traditional Rwan- 
dan proverb states: “Education is worth more than 
birth.” Tins belief was reiterated by children in centers, 
children in child-headed households, concerned parents 
and Government officials. 

The recent demographic study indicated that only 
54.8 percent of school-aged girls and 62.6 percent of 
bovs are attending school. 51 Common reasons cited by 
parents include the prohibitive cost of school fees, 
books and uniforms, 52 distance of school from home, 
need for the child to work at home and lack of space in 
school. 53 

In secondary school, access is also a major con- 
straint as state schools have a capacity for less than 10 
percent of all primary school children to continue their 
studies. This rate is less than 50 percent of the African 
median. For girls, the dropout rate is steeper, as selec- 
tion is often based on personal relationships rather than 
merit. In addition, parents are often unwilling to let 
their daughters attend boarding school. 54 

When parents are able to send their children to 
school, the quality of education is poor. Following the 
war, the majority of schools were staffed by unskilled 
teachers who lack motivation due to low salaries 
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Special note on advocacy 

There are important issues facing women and children that need advocacy. However, many of the NGOs that the del 
egation. interviewed said it was very difficult to promote new ideas and solutions to difficult problems because, the 
Government distrusts the international community 

• Outside ideas are often not welcomed. One high-level UN official commented: “I kept asking myself why we are 
such well-trained dogs. Then I realized that we trained the Government to treat us that way.”? He went on further to 
exolain that a nattern nf weak advocacy efforts was established early, on with the new Goverrmiciit as a icSuli Oi Uic 
international community's guilt For riot stopping the genocide. To compensate, international assistance was offered 
without serious negotiations of conations: It. is only now that agencies are attempting to break this pattern. “We are 



trying to enter into a new phase of constructive dialogue,” said the official, v . . i. ; 

There is an urgent need for stronger advocacy on important protection issues facing women and children. For 
example, international officials told the delegation that returnee children in Kibuye prefecture were not adequately 
monitored. Although the delegation was unable to verify the situation, sources indicated that returnee children were, 
neglected and may have died due to lack of adequate dare. ■ ^ i • ■ • y, .. ■ , ' . 

For this and other situations, many international workers complained to the delegation that there is a serious lack 
of leadership in terms of a UN voice speaking on behalf of children and women, although UNICEF has created a 
new child unit based in Kigali. In addition, although UNHCR has protection responsibilities and the UN Human 
Rights Commission has related activities, these are virtually absent in the northwest In fact, in September, the UN 
closed one field office due to financial constraints, when it was most needed. It is important to acknowledge the diffi- 



culties working in many parts of the country due to violence and insecurity. The UNHCR representative noted that 
they are short of staff and that access to insecure regions limits their ability to properly monitor the situation. A com- 
munity services officer explained that staff are often asked to play a dual role as protection/ community services offi- 
cer. The head protection officer explained that protection officers are unable to single out returnees. 

In addition to protection concerns, there is a stronger need for advocacy on basic child welfare issues. Many inter- 
national workers describe UNICEF as too passive on some key issues. While it has been strong in advocating on 
behalf of children in detention/UNICEF has been slow to take up issues of children in centers, street children and 
the gid child. For example, UNDP was the first UN agency to take up the issue of street children. As early as:1996, it 
began co lla borating with the Government to assess the needs of children living on the streets of Kigali and spon- 
* sored inter-agency workshops to begin elaborating national policy. 



(S35/mondi) and little or no training. Seventy percent 
of primary school teachers are underqualified. 3 *'’ The del- 
egation also learned that teacher dropout, not just stu- 
dent dropout, is a major problem. 36 

With a national literacy rate of 68 percent and limit- 
ed land, education, both formal and non-formal, is cru- 
cial. It will not only provide the foundation of basic 
skills needed to secure a livelihood in one of the poor- 
est countries on the continent, but it is also crucial to 
the peace process. This sector is one of the smallest, 
receiving only 2.87 percent of international NGO fund- 
ing. Education should be a high priority. The interna- 
tional community should consider school feeding pro- 
grams at schools and other innovative ways to support 
schools. 



Conclusion 

Rwanda has made significant progress in rebuilding its 
infrastructure in the past three years. However, all sec- 
tors — health, education, transportation, communica- 
tions — desperately need qualified personnel and financial 
resources. Rwanda is still at war and its economy will 
take years to recover. 

Rwanda faces tremendous challenges as it tries to 
fight off insurgents, rebuild its infrastructure, reintegrate 
refugees and assist genocide survivors. Building houses 
is a short-term project, building infrastructure is medi- 
um-term, but building the future of Rwanda requires 
long-term commitment by the Government, families, 
local communities and the international community 
Women, children and adolescents must be full partici- 
pants in this process, for they make up the vast majority 
of the population. 
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Recommendations 

Recommendations regarding 
Rwanda's women returnees and 
survivors 

1. UNHCR and UNDP/UNIFEM should consider 
joint planning for their women’s programs, so when 
UNHCR pulls out in a year or two, the projects will be 
allowed a smooth transition. They should also make 
specific requirements to the Government of Rwanda, 
so that release of funds is not delayed. Donors to these 
organizations should insist on seeing these plans. This 
could be done by: 

• Setting up a joint advisory group that includes rep- 
resentatives from UNHCR, UNDP, UNIFEM, 
UNICEF, MIGEFASO and possibly a few bilateral 
donors; 

• This group establishing broad guidelines for pro- 
jects and a proposal format, and agree on a system 
for reviewing and approving multi-year proposals. 
UNHCR might be responsible for funding projects 
in years one and two, while UNDP and others 
agree to fund additional years. 

2. UNHCR and implementing partners need to focus 
on training and capacity building for the Rwandan 
Government, local NGOs and local staff who are 

usually the direct point of contact for communities. 
Most local staff are men because they read and write. 
UNHCR and its partners should: 

• Hold People-oriented Planning (POP) training for 
NGO staff and Government officials; 

• Recruit and train women for positions in govern- 
ment and NGOs. 

3. The Women in Transition program of USAID is 
a model in a number of areas. It uses all Rwandan 
staff, coordinates this through the Ministry of Gender, 
Family Affairs and Social Welfare, and reaches hundreds 
of small associations around the countryside. It admits 
to needing to reach out even farther into the interior 
and hard-to-reach villages, but has a plan in place to 
tackle this problem. It does not require associations to 
pay back interest on loans, but does ask that the princi- 
pal be paid back in the form of a grant to the local com- 
munin'. 



4. Bilateral donors should consider coordinating their 
funding to womens programs, either geographically or 
by sector. This would help to expand the reach of the 
programs, ensuring that women throughout the country, 
not just in Kigali, are receiving assistance. They should: 

• Use existing networks, such as Pro-Femmes and 

Reseaus des Femmes, to access hard-to-reach areas 

(Gisenyi, etc.); 

• Monitor where funding goes to ensure all partners 

benefit and that beneficiaries from all ethnic back- 
grounds are included. 

5. UNHCR, UNICEF and the UN High Commissioner 
for Human Rights should improve monitoring and 
protection activities, especially in areas where security 
is bad. In these areas, women and children are especially 
at risk of rape, sexual violence and exploitation. 
Resources are very skewed in Rwanda — with most 
focused in Kigali and urban centers and very little in 
rural areas or the western prefectures. UNHCR should: 

• Identify women’s groups in each of the affected 

areas and fund legal assistance projects for the most 

at-risk women in these prefectures. 

• Provide protection training to international and local 

NGOs so they can help monitor abuses. 

6. Local women’s organizations are committed to assist- 
ing rural women, but want and need training in pro- 
ject planning and management, including proposal 
writing and budgets. This training needs to be practical, 
using appropriate technology. It should focus on 
women in rural communities and in areas where security 
is difficult. 

7. Only two people have been charged with sexual vio- 
lence in the Rwandan genocide trials; sexual violence in 
all its forms is a major problem — including domestic 
violence. The international community should: 

• Offer training to prosecutors and police in inter- 

viewing and working with rape survivors. 

• Institute a major effort to recruit women as inter- 

preters, interviewers and investigators. 

8. Reproductive health services are not available in 
most parts of the country, yet AIDS was a major prob- 
lem before the genocide and is probably as great or 
greater a problem today. 
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• More funds should be made available for these ser- 

vices; 

• Education and outreach should be provided for 

women and adolescents. 

9. One sector which has received few resources and lit- 
tle attention is education. 

• the Crovernment of Rwanda should institute a A 
massive literacy campaign targeting women and 
adolescents, which the UN and others should sup- 
port. 

• UNHCR’s should pilot its Education for Peace ini- 

tiative in Rwanda. This is an initiative to mainstream 
peace, reconciliation and human rights into 
UNHCR assistance programs. 

10. Serious efforts must be made to educate commu- 
nities about the rights of women: 

• UNHCR’s Rwandan Initiative’s Initiative should sup- 

port radio outreach as well as education and train- 
ing in communities; 

• UNDP’s funds for women should support related 

efforts; 

• HAGARUKA should expand and continue to 

receive support and technical assistance, possibly 
through a partnership with an international NGO. 



Recommendations regarding 
Rwanda's separated and orphaned 
children 

1. United Nations agencies, other multilateral and gov- 
ernment donors should move education to the fore- 
front of all child welfare planning. Children and ado- 
lescents should have access to formal and non-formal 
education. Policy makers and service providers should 
specifically explore how to link schools with psychoso- 
cial assistance programming. 

Schools can and should be integrally involved in 
providing crucial support to at-risk children and their 
families. It is recommended that: 

• UNICEF and the Government of Rwanda consider 
hosting a national workshop to identify possible 
strategies to integrate social services and education 



planning; 



• Donors increase support to formal education and 

vocational training; 

• UNICEF and the Government of Rwanda establish 

and support an inter-agency task force to examine 
and promote schools as active participants in 



families in the community. 



2. The Government of Rwanda should immediately 
develop a detailed national “child-centered” plan of 
action to reduce the number of children living in 
centers through intensified tracing efforts, fostering, 
independent living and family mediation. 



3. The Government of Rwanda, UNHCR, UNICEF, 
ICRC and Save the Children-UK should immediately 
and actively promote and support innovative docu- 
mentation and investigative tracing methods. 

This should be done by: 

• Conducting a rapid evaluation of current methods 

(e.g., radio, mobilizing local leaders); 

• Sponsoring a national workshop to promote appro- 

priate methods and mobilize community-based 
structures, the church and Government officials; 



• Increasing financial and material support to proven 

and effective agencies; 

• Regular monitoring of reunification by center and by 

child’s profile (e.g., hard-to-place children, socioeco- 
nomic cases); 

• Promoting the active participation of “mamas” (care 

givers) dirough training, supervision and incentive 
programs; 

• Promoting the use of radio to trace children without 

complete information; 

• Including in tracing efforts children who were 

absorbed by foster families “spontaneously” in 1994 
and separated children who returned during the 
recent repatriation. National efforts to identify, 
document and reunite all separated and orphaned 
children should continue; 



• Taking timely action for “inconnu” (unknown) chil- 
dren. They should be the first considered for foster 
care programs. 
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4. UNICEF and international donors should support 
the Government of Rwanda in establishing a national 
foster care unit with technical experdse. 

This unit should: 

• Develop and promote a national fostering policy, 

guidelines and strategies; 

• Immediately ensure that all SOCs in all prefectures 

have access to fostering programs; 

• Develop a strong monitoring and evaluation mecha- 

nism; 

• Organize with service providers orientation work- 

shops throughout the country; 

• Develop national training module on fostenng for 

Government/NGO social workers. 

5. Alternatives to centers should be promoted, includ- 
ing independent living programs, group housing and 
family mediation efforts. UNHCR/UNICEF/UNIFEM 
should actively promote and support these reintegration 
strategies for separated and orphaned children. 

Tins should include: 

• Assisting die Government of Rwanda in developing 

national policy and guidelines for independent - 

living; 

• Ensuring that programs take into account special 

needs of adolescent girls; 

• Promoting reintegration strategies through work- 

shops and funding. 

6. UNICEF, UNHCR and UNDP, with other interna- 
tional donors, should provide transitional funding to 
assist centers in phasing out. Funds should be ear- 
marked for assistance to centers to make the transition 
into community service centers, providing things such 
as vocational training and literacy programs for the 
entire community. 

It is recommended that there be: 

• Funding for an interim period (18 months to three 

years) for centers willing to participate and for 

incentives to reorganize to reflect more family-like 

environments; 

• Funding for pilot programs that will test new 

methodologies in this transition; 

• Support for the human and material resources need- 



ed to accelerate and intensify tracing efforts; 

• Reinforcement of the capacity of the ministry focal 

point for centers; 

• Support for an outreach and education campaign 

targeting donors on the impact of institutionaliza- 
tion of children and promoting alternatives to 
“orphanages” during complex emergencies. 

7. UNICEF, UNDP and other donors must make a 
long-term commitment to assist and support the Gov- 
ernment to develop a child-focused plan of action 
for children who have no viable alternatives to super- 
vised care. 

It should be ensured that: 

• Long-term care provides a family like environment; 

• Children in long-term care are integrated into the 

local community; 

• Stnct entrance screening and monitoring procedures 

are adopted so centers do not grow 

8. UNICEF and UNHCR should have permanent 
technical social welfare experts in protection and 
community services. 

To do this: 

• UNICEF should require a technical degree for inter- 

national Children in Especially Difficult Circum- 
stances (CEDC) staff; 

• UNICEF and UNHCR should support longer-term 

contracts for technical staff, including community 
services staff. 

9. UN agencies should be much more proactive as 
advocates for children. 

Immediate attention should be given to the follow- 
ing areas: 

• UNICEF and UNHCR should ensure close and reg- 

ular monitoring of returnee separated and 
orphaned children; 

• UNICEF, UNDP, UNHCR and the inter-agency 

task force should track and monitor Kigali street 
adolescents transferred to solidarity camps; 

• UNICEF and UNHCR should maintain programs in 

insecure regions, with emergency continency plans 
and with an international presence to monitor pro- 
tection concerns for children; 
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• Girl children, especially those returning from the 

camps as young mothers, should receive adequate 
attention and assistance; 

• Children in spontaneous foster care should be sys- 

tematically identified and channeled into appropri- 
ate tracing efforts; 

10. A regional fund for children should be consid- 
ered for the Great Lakes. The problems children face 
in Rwanda are shared by children in Burundi, eastern 
Congo, northern Uganda and in the refugee camps of 
Tanzania. A regional initiative for children would bring 
needed attention to the problems and more coordinated 
planning and programming. 

The initiative should support such diings as: 

• A program to transition childrens centers into com- 

munity centers (three-year support); 

• Promotion of innovative tracing methods; 

• Promotion of community-based monitoring pro- 

grams and social welfare committees; 

• Greater awareness of problems facing child-headed 

households and street children; 

• Formal and non-formal education efforts; 

• Support for adolescent girls; 

• Impact evaluations of psychosocial interventions. 
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List of Acronyms and Abbreviations 

Democratic Alliance for the Liberation 
of Congo 

Children-headed households 
Democratic Republic of the Congo 
International Committee of 
the Red Cross 

International Rescue Committee 
Ministry of Gender, Family 
Affairs and Social Welfare 
Ministry of Youth, Culture and Sports 
Nongovernmental organization 
Rwandan Patriotic Front 
Save the Children-UK 
Save the Children-US 
Separated and orphaned children 
University College Cork 
United Nations Development 
Programme 
United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees 
United Nations Children’s Fund 
United Nations Development Fund 
for Women 



Organizations with which the 
delegation met 

Action Nord Sud 

AVEOA 

Bamporeze 

Catholic Relief Services 
Centre canadien d’Etude et de Cooperation 
Internationale (CECI) 

Centre des Jeunes GATENGA 

Club Mamans Sportives 

CONCERN 

Duhozanye 

Duterimbere 

Food for the Hungry International 

Foundation Tumurere 

Gisimba 

Hagaruka (Association pour la Defense des Droits de la 
Femme et de l’Enfant) 

House of Joy 

International Social Services 
ICRC-Kigali 

International Rescue Committee 
Italian Cooperation 
Lutheran World Federation 
Medecins sans Frontieres-Belgium 
Ministry of Education 

Ministry of Gender, Family and Social Affairs 
(MIGEF ASO) 

Ministry of Youth (MIJEUMA) 

Pro Femmes 

Red Barnet (Save the Children-Denmark) 

Reseau des Femmes Oeuvrant pour le Developpement 
Rural 

Save the Children-UK 
Save the Children-US 
Sevota 

United Nations Development Programme 
UN Children’s Fund (UNICEF) 

UN High Commissioner for Human Rights 
UN High Commissioner for Refugees 
UN Development Fund for Women (UNIFEM) 
University College of Cork, Child Studies Unit 
United States Embassy 

US Agency for International Development/Women in 
Transition 
World Vision 



ADFL 

CHH 

DRC 

ICRC 

IRC 

MIGEFASO 

MIJEUMA 

NGO 

RPF 

SC-UK 

SC-US 

soc 

ucc 

UNDP 

UNHCR 

UNICEF 

UNIFEM 
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